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Public Knowledge 


There was a scene in the movie *‘Diner’’ in which two working class boys 
drove out from Baltimore among Maryland’s country estates. They encoun- 
tered a young woman on a horse who rebuffed their overture casually 
without rancor, amusement, or any noticeable effort. As she rode away, one 
of the boys wondered aloud if his friend ever got the feeling that there was 
‘*something we don’t know.’’ It was more of an assertion than a question. 
The scene captured the faint sounds of an illusion cracking while suggesting 
political consequences. The movie was set in the 1950s when the loss of 
naivete seems in retrospect to have prepared the way for social action a 
decade later. Doubt is also at the center of David Mamet’s new play 
**Edmond,”’ a theatrical, if ineffective, representation of the harrowing of 
hell, a self-conscious ‘‘fairy tale, a myth,’’ according to the playwright, 
about life in a society that has ‘‘lost its flywheel, and it’s spinning itself 
apart.’’' Public knowledge begins in such a heuristic search for certainty, an 
awareness of being driven to know. 

Michael Polanyi observed in Personal Knowledge that heuristic activities 
also end in doubt.* They bring frustration and incompleteness that hedge 
certitude like the angels with flaming swords who were said to have guarded 
Eden’s back gate. No one, the Genesis myth promised, returns to innocence, 
not even through the rear door apparently held open by delusion. The yen to 
**find out,’’ E. M. Forster argued, springs from the common experience that 
there is ‘‘something beyond the evidence.’’* Despite loftier aspirations, 
such beginnings only produce temporary resting places. Forster is a helpful 
guide. He took himself seriously but not to an excessive degree. On occa- 
sion, he relaxed in women’s clothes and could cheerfully pose for photo- 
graphs in full finery. While not necessarily expensive, Forster’s brand of 
lucidity can exact unusual prices. It emerges from impossible calisthenics: 
knowingly anchored, centered, and thereby in motion. The exercises may be 
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familiar, Least Heat Moon warns but not everybody can practice the *‘god- 
awful difficulty of just paying attention.’’* They amount to mastering what 
Walt Whitman called ‘‘the profound lesson of reception.’’> Conditioned by 
such exercises, public knowledge, the core of social existence, remains 
dynamic. 

This task of applied conceptualization nurtures public consciousness and 
conscience. It requires resources and perspectives available in Educational 
Foundations and thus provides a framework for examining what the field is 
about. Those of us who teach in the Foundations can benefit by considering 
its importance so long as we do not lose our sense of proportion or humor. 
Specifically, the title of this article proposes a mission for the Foundations, 
not another definition of the field but a conception of something we can do, a 
jurisdiction. 

Many worry about the Foundations’ current troubles. Certainly it is being 
subjected to a withering array of external attacks, including a familiar litany 
of complaints by teacher educators and school personnel. A long list of 
criticisms can be developed from the articles on the field collected in the 
recent issue of the Journal of Teacher Education.®° The negative judgments 
are understandable if unjustified. Foundations courses do not prepare people 
for classroom teaching. However peppered with practical examples and 
field experiences, they lack direct bearing on teaching and no one should 
pretend otherwise. Asked whether Foundations courses prepared them for 
their classroom assignments, teachers have tended to answer no, rightly in 
my judgment. Asked a different question about the Foundations’ role in 
professional preparation, they might answer otherwise. It is probably too 
much to expect these evaluation surveys to include the ‘‘different’’ ques- 
tions, so long as the surveys are framed and conducted by teacher educators. 

The issue is not bad faith or anti-intellectualism, although both can be 
found in teacher education. More tellingly, different perspectives are at 
work. Teacher educators intend to prepare people for professional practice. 
Their success depends on closing the gap between preparation and class- 
room teaching. At its best, the Foundations prepares professional educators 
for a career of preparation. Its success depends on their being able to 
maintain a critical distance from professional practice. So long as these 
perspectives are seen as occupying the same plane, collisions are inevitable. 
When the Foundations perspective loses in the resulting struggle, measur- 
able, felt consequences, typically of the late blooming variety, diminish 
teacher effectiveness. The New York Times survey of public school teachers 
in New York state illustrates the point.’ The teachers’ difficulty was not low 
self esteem but low morale. They reported pride in themselves and their 
schools, which seemed to surprise the Times, but they were dispirited by 
inadequate pay and educationally dysfunctional school policies, neither of 
which they felt able to change, given current economic realities and con- 
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servative dominance over the politics of education. If they ‘‘had it to do all 
over again,’’ forty-seven percent would choose a different profession. None 
of these results should surprise Foundations scholars. Whether we utilize the 
resources of one of the disciplines or work as Foundations generalists, we 
know that there is something to teaching ‘*beyond the evidence,’’ beyond 
classroom transactions that are reduced to measured student achievement. 
Implicit in what we do is the additional knowledge that teaching drains the 
spirit. In the real world of education, the lived world, school people feel the 
effects of historical and philosophical contexts and of political, economic, 
and cultural structures. Such intrusions may be held at bay temporarily by 
the ‘‘Mr. Chips’’ illusion that the problems of professional practice can be 
contained within classroom walls, but in time they gain admission. 

Some of the Foundations’ difficulties arise internally. For over a decade, 
we have enjoyed the luxury of inhouse quarrels over self-definition. Histori- 
ans against philosophers and both against Foundations generalists, the fight 
has become in equal measure irrelevant and debilitating. Granted, the 
contemporary issues approach to the field encourages spontaneous interpre- 
tation as proxy for intellectual rigor. On the other hand, while the discipline 
paradigms, for example, history or philosophy, may guide our research, 
they have little direct application for our students in professional education. 
They are not preparing to be historians, philosophers, or sociologists of 
education, and most of us spend very little time teaching other students who 
are. In the meantime, educational problems of the most fundamental sort 
have arisen and demand our attention. One of these issues, perhaps the most 
central for us, concerns the mission and structure of American higher 
education. Next to it, the Foundations’ self preoccupation pales to in- 
significance. 

During the past decade, we also debated whether our academic purity 
would be soiled by alliances with organizations of professional educators. 
How deeply attached should we become, if at all, to the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE)? Should we involve 
ourselves with the National Education Association (NEA)? Can we spare the 
time for activities of the National Council for Accredition of Teacher 
Education (NCATE)? At their 1981 annual meeting, members of the Amer- 
ican Educational Studies Association were warned away from entangling 
alliances with ‘‘sinking organizational destinies,’ a reference to pro- 
fessional, over against learned, associations of educators.* Admittedly, the 
economic and political underpinnings of AACTE and NCATE are shifting 
and only recently have their leaders expressed much interest in the Founda- 
tions. We may suspect their motives but we should not be deluded about the 
consequences should those institutions fall. The academic horizon will not 
be suddenly cleared of intrusive political debris, leaving us to pursue our 
intellectual virtues. The infectious technocratic vocationalism that is alter- 
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ing both the curriculum and demography of American higher education 
constitutes only one change our institutions confront. Another and likely 
more permanent change has come in the form of state supervision and review 
of programs and policies. Unlike a NCATE review, state accreditation can 
directly affect resources as state scrutiny of budgets and teaching loads 
increasingly subjects the life of the mind to cost-benefit analyses. 

Our hesitation to assume political responsibilities on the grounds that we 
have important intellectual work to do is as uncourageous as it is silly. Other 
scholarly groups know better and are acting accordingly. The major learned 
societies in this country now devote resources and time to the political 
necessity of protecting and promoting their self interests. The American 
Historical Association attends to the precollegiate teaching of history, thus 
signaling historians’ belief in the importance of their field and also the utility 
of undertakings that might increase enrollments in history courses at col- 
leges and universities. In the same spirit, the American Philosophical 
Association promotes the development of philosophy courses for ele- 
mentary and high school students. Can Foundations faculty also adopt a 
unified mission grounded in a sense of national scholarly community and the 
importance of Foundational studies? 

Even if we choose to remain fragmented among private, individualized 
pursuits at our respective campuses, we will not escape the necessity of 
rethinking what we are about. Our claim to represent the humanities and the 
social sciences in professional education does not distract administrators 
concerned about limited university resources and underutilized faculty. 
With a little preparation—very little, some would argue—history, philoso- 
phy, and sociology faculty could deliver Foundations courses. Once we 
could count on the disinterest of arts and sciences departments in pro- 
fessional education, but their need for enrollments is changing that. The 
contemporary issues rationale for the Foundations is equally vulnerable. 
Any faculty member in education could ‘‘teach’’ such content. Better yet, 
abolish the Foundations courses and insert the content in curriculum and 
methods courses. At present the only nationwide protection against either of 
these developments can be found in the NCATE Standards, imperfect as 
they clearly are from our perspective. 

The Foundations’ need for conceptual overhaul mirrors indications that 
more basic rethinking of education is required. On a superficial level, the 
effort may help break the profession loose from the repetitious cycle of 
issues, fads, and comfortable bromides that controls public discourse on 
curriculum and education policy. The use of research showing the effects of 
levels of school funding on measured student learning illustrates the cycle. 
You recall the slogan that grievously simplified the findings: money doesn’t 
make much difference. Now in California, where schools are suffering the 
delayed effects of Proposition 13, money apparently makes a great differ- 
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ence. A decade ago, Betsy Levin, who directed the research for President 
Nixon’s School Finance Commission, predicted the result. When money for 
schools does not matter, she observed, we can ignore family income and 
exchange suburban for inner city schools. Her point was that if rigorously 
empirical cost-benefit research on achievement is to be reliable and also 
useful in policy making, it must be grounded in informed conceptions of 
education and what schools do. 

We see the repetition too in the return of teacher shortages, particularly in 
the sciences and mathematics. This time around, the issue is aggravated by 
the fact that current salaries cannot attract candidates for the vacant positions 
or students to the prerequisite preparation programs. A certain irony 
accompanies the coming to a head of this nationwide issue during an 
administration in Washington that denies any overwhelming federal interest 
in education. The ‘‘new federalism’’ notwithstanding, the ‘‘new’’ teacher 
shortage raises an old question. Can the nation afford to leave teacher 
education to the vagaries of state and local economies and parochial priori- 
ties? Other issues also recur: over military education and the sources of 
militarism, religious fanaticism as a force in education and policy, the forms 
of authority and legitimation in education, and what should be taught in 
schools. Chemical strategies for enhancing concentration, memory, and 
some aptitudes have not yet interrupted the cyclical return of the nature 
versus nurture debate over aptitude, intelligence, and equal educational 
opportunity. The revival of chauvinism as a force in curriculum develop- 
ment is evident not only in the United States but in other countries as well. 
Japan wants to revise its textbook history by omitting certain recent epi- 
sodes, while in Britain, Argentina and several mid-east countries, gov- 
ernments insist on remembering and cataloging affronts to national honor. 
We err fundamentally if we dismiss these problems as merely contemporary 
issues. The repetitiousness points beyond itself to the possibility that on 
certain topics our thinking has locked its gears and we find ourselves unable 
to move. This actual deja vu, augmented by the need to rethink education in 
its various forms and levels, helps to document the present crisis in public 
knowledge. 

The problem arises partly as a function of educational thought. Take the 
first sentence in Jonas Soltis’s chapter on epistemology in the 1981 NSSE 
Yearbook, Philosophy and Education: *‘Human beings know and they are 
also conscious that they know.’’? The assertion requires an amendment in 
the spirit of historical accuracy: Human beings know and also they can be 
conscious that they know. The alteration introduces a conceptional distinc- 
tion between possibility and necessity, thus leaving room for the former's 
being lost. Under what conditions may be the possibility of knowing be 
missed or rejected? Posed as a historical quesion, the distinction calls 
attention to those episodes, in the United States, for example, when educa- 
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tion became a political problem. It allows one to explore the pervasiveness 
of political opposition to education and the extent to which political opposi- 
tion cancelled or distorted educational opportunity. These historical inquir- 
ies can also be framed as policy issues in that answers have taken the form of 
social structures and conventions that shaped distributions of knowledge. 
Historical accuracy serves effective policy-making by enabling discourse on 
knowledge to account for its problematic character and the political con- 
troversy engendered by attempts to disseminate it publicly. In other words, 
the problem of public knowledge arises additionally as a function of educa- 
tional practice, policy making included. It represents not only an intellectual 
dysfunction, a failure of scholarly nerve, but also conflicting interests. It is 
effectively qualified by power variables. 

Public knowledge, for philosophers of science, refers to the communal, 
collegial aspects of experimentation and discovery.'° Because knowledge 
builds incrementally within the scientific community, debate, dissemination 
of research, and competition among scientists fuel the process and increase 
the likelihood of reliable findings. A similar dynamic could be employed 
among Foundations scholars. As the following conceptual outline should 
make clear, the Foundations’ current state mirrors the connections between 
educational thought and its political effects. The aim, however, is to relate 
the field’s internal concerns to larger imperatives. As described here, public 
knowledge is knowledge available in the polity. Three forms or dimensions 
are noted: common sense, political intelligence, and transtemporal con- 
sciousness. Neither inert nor complete, public knowledge is distinctly his- 
torical, in motion, and finite. Its consequences are both immediate and 
delayed, coming due in unpredictable times. It is, hence, assertive, creative, 
and risky. It is the rule that holds individuals together as members of a group. 
It permits them to conceptualize the otherwise self-cancelling pressures of 
individuality and community. It is a resource for changing the conditions of 
social membership. 

As common sense, public knowledge encompasses training and socializa- 
tion, the elementary process by which collections of individuals become a 
society. Schooling was invented as a mechanism for realizing this essential 
social goal. Public schooling added the weight of policy to the process. The 
public school in this country institutionalized a social commitment to in- 
clusiveness. The element of public promise was its unique feature and 
provided its most durable and provocative rationale. A crisis in public 
knowledge as common sense occurs with the introduction or persistence of 
differentiated socialization. The issue cuts beneath conflicts between advo- 
cates of public and private schools to raise doubts about the depth of social 
commitment to inclusive participation. In the present period the crisis is 
aggravated by the explosion of specialized knowledge and technical vocabu- 
laries that limit communication and restructure the labor market. It is 
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signaled by the new strength of privatization as an attractive life style for 
political and economic elites and the return of calls to philanthropy to 
augment or supplant public policy. 

As political intelligence, public knowledge takes the form of diffused 
reliable information about how to participate in a society and about the locus 
of control over the sources and distribution of such information. As political 
intelligence, public knowledge reflects also the ability to participate, the 
effects of incentives and impediments to political activity. A crisis in public 
knowledge arises when connections between political insight and action 
become strained or broken. The proliferation of electronic media and in- 
formation storage and retrieval systems has resulted ironically in an in- 
creased ability to withhold information from the public or deliver it in coded 
form for selected populations. Control of these media has fallen increasingly 
into the hands of technical specialists and those able to buy their services. 
The capacity to manipulate political information, particularly during elec- 
tion campaigns, adds a dangerous element to the growing public ignorance 
of American political structures and values.'' The American system 
‘*works’’ to the extent that citizens vote their self interests. If the latter are 
privatized, alienated, or uninformed, participation is distorted or dissuaded. 
Whether from ignorance or withdrawal, the political process becomes less 
open, less reflective of equal participation, and more brittle. 

In the United States public knowledge in both of these forms—common 
sense and political intelligence—has been problematic. Public education in 
this country originated as a political vehicle for public knowledge, an ideal 
that has informed rationales supporting the establishment of public schools, 
libraries, museums, and other agencies of knowledge dissemination. The 
aim of some of its advocates was to set political equality as the basic 
condition of social participation, despite differences of talent and social 
class. Few historians in our time argue that even this limited ideal has been 
reached. Rather they note that its political implications have rendered it 
vulnerable to attack among power elites. There is considerable evidence that 
the latter have been generally successful in restricting the equalization of 
educational opportunity, most notably in public schools. 

Public knowledge also assumes symbolic form, the power to galvanize 
thought and action beyond the more superficial connections apprehended 
through common sense and political intelligence. As transtemporal con- 
sciousness, public knowledge becomes a variant of Kierkegaard’s enigmatic 
formula: a relation to a relation. On the individual level, it is knowledge, 
over against information, that one is surprised repetitiously to learn. It is that 
form of knowledge that enables people to communicate about realities 
beyond the facts. It allows historians to negotiate the otherwise impossible 
epistemological currents of understanding human behavior in a time and 
context different from their own. As transtemporal consciousness, public 
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knowledge articulates the compelling questions of an age. Its primary 
resources come from philosophy, literature, the arts, and history. At one 
time, they came from myth. 

The weakened position of the humanities in American higher education 
points to a crisis in public knowledge as transtemporal consciousness. The 
growing recognition of the need to reconceptualize secondary education 
confirms the crisis and suggests the quality of response that can be 
summoned.'* Americans’ resigned inability to think and act their way out of 
the quality versus equality impasse in public policy, particularly in regard to 
schooling, offers yet another symptom of paralysis in public knowledge. So 
too is the decline of interest in systematic philosophy and systematic theolo- 
gy. The dearth of large-scale conceptual work reflects the fragmentation of 
our time and precisely for that reason profoundly diminishes public knowl- 
edge. 

Barry Bull, in a provocative article in a recent issue of Educational 
Studies, helps to explain the problematic character of public knowledge in its 
various forms and its expression in recurring issues of policy.'* He analyzes 
the extent to which ideas and practice in education are linked and probes the 
implicit contradiction in a society’s commitment to promote education, as 
opposed to training, socialization, or individualized cognitive development 
These processes, he suggests, do not threaten established distributions of 
power. Education does. Historically, he overstates the case. In the United 
States at least, proposals to widen the distribution of training, socialization 
or individual opportunity for learning have provoked effective political 
opposition quite apart from concern about the costs of the programs or the 
ability of certain populations to benefit from them. 

As an area of study, the Foundations brings the humanities and the social 
sciences to bear on educational discourse, planning, and development. 
These resources enable the systematic application of thought to educational 
activity, thus revealing the extent to which educational problems require 
intellectual and practical solutions. The Foundations is an *‘impure’’ disci- 
pline in that its resources and rationale derive from a unique capacity for 
applied conceptualization in educational thought and experience. Given 
these potentialities, the Foundations represents a rich, generative resource 
for public knowledge. Focusing on public knowledge in all its forms can 
help the foundations, in turn, connect with the important dilemmas of our 
time and hence begin to ignore the relatively insignificant self-denigration 
and internal squabbles over definition that have held the field captive. Doing 
so will not, however, silence the external critics or protect the Foundations 
from political attack. On the contrary, it takes us substantially into the fray. 
My point is not that we should cease all internal debate but that disagree- 
ments within the guild should focus outwardly on issues that count. Ques- 
tions about equality, justice, intellectual liberty, and racism, for example, 
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bear directly on our public knowledge mission because they pose conceptual 
problems that point beyond themselves to matters of policy and ethics. They 
submit ultimately to solutions devised through initiatives in real situations, 
and then only so long as conditions remain unchanged. These problems 
promise to return. This continuing labor of the most fundamental importance 
justifies our interest in all aspects of education and compels us to participate 
in its design, governance, and accreditation. 
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Is there a sense in which philosophers of education are not ‘‘real’’ 
philosophers? Is education so distinct an academic enterprise that philoso- 
phers of education must necessarily be unlike all other professional philoso- 
phers? Should philosophers of education write and talk more like other 
theorists and practitioners in education or should they write and talk like 
other philosophers? These are questions which perenially perplex anyone 
interested in the practice of philosophy of education. In many respects 
considerations about what constitutes philosophy of education are character- 
istic of considerations about specialized study in any area of education. For 
example, are educational psychologists, psychologists or educationists; or 
are educational administrators, management specialists or educationists; 
and are general curriculum theorists political scientists, sociologists, 
philosophers or again, educationists? 

To help the readers of the Journal of Thought consider the immensity of 
these questions we asked Jonas Soltis, the William Heard Kilpatrick Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to write an article for the ‘Margins of Precision’’ addressing these sorts 
of issues. In addition, we asked Professors Brian Crittenden of the School of 
Education at La Trobe University and Harvey Siegel of the Philosophy 
Department at Sonoma State University to write responses addressing Pro- 
fessor Soltis’s remarks. Professor Soltis is a most appropriate scholar to 
write the lead article in this issue of the ‘*Margins of Precision.’’ Through a 
volume he wrote entitled An /ntroduction to the Analysis of Educational 
Concepts, as well as in many journal articles, he has shown himself to be a 
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most distinguished philosopher. In addition, he has been called upon several 
times in recent years to write an encyclopedia entry and to edit a volume, 
both of which purport to reveal something about the nature of educational 
philosophy. 

In the present article Soltis urges philosophers of education to demon- 
strate technical competence in their work but more importantly perhaps he 
asks that they take care to address philosophical issues relevant to classroom 
practice. In his response Professor Siegel is unimpressed with Soltis’s plea 
for tolerance among philosophical purists. Siegel argues that there is no 
reason why a professional philosopher of education qua philosopher need 
give any special attention to issues of classroom practice. To place such a 
demand on philosophers of education is, to Siegel, misguided and demean- 
ing to the professional enterprise of educational philosophy. In contrast, 
Crittenden endorses Soltis’s recommendation that philosophy of education 
reflect a concern with classroom practice. Nevertheless, Crittenden faults 
Soltis for being, as he sees it, rather intolerant of educational philosophy 
done in a fashion uncharacteristic of the twentieth-century emphasis on rigor 
and meticulousness of expression. Too, Crittendon worries that if philoso- 
phy of education is written in a way that does not take into account the fact 
that education is more of a field than a discipline with investigations 
occurring under a variety of discipline orientations, then philosophy of 
education may find itself unread and unimportant in the development of 
educational theory. 

The three authors provide the readers with a lightning paced debate. 
Anyone interested in either philosophy or education or just a scholarly 
exchange among first-rate minds will enjoy this triad of articles. We hope 
readers will again recognize the Journal of Thought commitment to in- 
terdisciplinary inquiry in this and future issues of the ‘‘Margins of 
Precision.’ 
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William Heard Kilpatrick Professor 
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One of the most useful functions of philosophy is its provision of perspec- 
tive. In a busy, complex and demanding world, we seldom have time to step 
back to seek a view of things that provides a comprehensive picture. In this 
essay, I would like to philosophize about the idea of philosophy of education 
in general, not about some particular philosophy nor about the range of 
philosophical alternatives we have in educating. The kind of perspective I 
seek to provide is both conceptual and normative. Conceptually, I will 
explore a defensible description of what philosophy of education is. Norma- 
tively, I will be recommending how educators should view philosophy of 
education for maximum utility and how professional philosophers of educa- 
tion should act as professionals. 

In a recent encyclopedia article,' I tried to provide a comprehensive view 
for laypersons and educators alike of the form contemporary philosophy of 
education takes by sketching it in three dimensions: the personal, the public, 
and the professional. In this essay, I would like to explore in more depth the 
ideas of professional and public philosophy of education. But first, some 
background is needed. In the works cited below, I was concerned primarily 
with the mismatch between expectation and actual experience that the 
non-philosopher often felt when coming into contact with the contemporary 
work of professional philosophers of education. I wanted to provide a way 
for the non-philosopher to see what the philosopher was about and a way for 
philosophers to come to appreciate the genuine and legitimate needs ex- 
pressed by those not in the guild. 


* A version of this paper was presented at the 1982 Fall meeting of the Middle Atlantic States 
Philosophy of Education Society at Rutgers University under the title ‘Professional and Public 
Philosophy of Education."’ 
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The best entry point for non-philosophers into this problem seemed to me 
to be to take the very basic and pervasive idea of having a personal 
philosophy of life and liken it to having a philosophy of education, a set of 
personal beliefs about what is good, right, and worthwhile to do in educa- 
tion. The point of being philosophical about education in this way, I argued, 
was for the individual to achieve a satisfying sense of personal meaning, 


purpose, and commitment to guide his or her activities as an educator. This, 
I further noted, was essential to being a thoughtful self-directed educator 
rather than a mindless cog in a bureaucratic machine. It seemed to me that it 
was this personal dimension of philosophy of education that most laypersons 
expected philosophers of education to wrestle with and write about. Yet few 
practicing philosophers of education seem to write or speak in this personal 
way about educating.’ Some philosophers of education do consider it their 
obligation to help prospective educators find and form up their own personal 
philosophies of education, but many others consider that pedagogical func- 
tion to be an outmoded relic left over from the *‘schools of philosophy”’ 
approach that was dominant in philosophy of education at mid-century. In 
any case, my earlier point was that while having a personal philosophy of 
education is very important to mindful and meaningful educational activi- 
ties, upon inspection we find that contemporary philosophers of education 
seldom publicly engage in that form of philosophizing and usually aim at 
other things in their teaching and writing. So we must look to the public 
dimension 

The main difference between viewing philosophy of education along the 
personal dimension of guiding one’s own individual practice and viewing it 
in its public dimension is that the latter is aimed at guiding and directing the 
practice of the many. Any educational proposal meant for others to follow or 
any normative prescription or critique that is intended to alter present 
educational practice exists in the public dimension.* From Plato to Dewey, 
philosophers have operated along this dimension. In fact, anyone can be 
philosophical about education in this public way and many are, be they 
journalists, politicians, academics, intellectuals, educators or philosophers. 
Public philosophy of education is everybody’s business and ought to be. The 
point of being philosophical about education on the public dimension is to 
articulate public aspirations and educational values, give sense and purpose 
to the cooperative public enterprise of education,and provide the opportuni- 
ty for thoughtful participation in the direction of education by all who care 
seriously about it. 

More frequently than not, one aspect of this dimension of philosophy of 
education takes precedence over the personal and professional in the minds 
of many and philosophers of education are expected to provide coherent and 
comprehensive statements of a public philosophy of education. More often 
than not, however, contemporary philosophical work doesn’t meet this 
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public expectation. Of course, professional twentieth-century philosophers 
like Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Brameld have written primarily along this seam 
of the public dimension. But many contemporary philosophers of education 
don’t mine that particular seam at all. 

Moreover, it seems of late that more non-philosophers have been publicly 
recognized as being philosophical about education in their work and writings 
than have been professional philosophers, e.g. Neil, Summerhill; Skinner, 
Walden Two; Cremin, Public Education; Goodman, Growing Up Absurd; 
Kozol, Death at an Early Age; Illich, Deschooling Society; Kohlberg, 
**Stages of Moral Development as a Basis for Moral Education,”’ et al. Thus 
there is a lively public domain of educational proposals, debates, critiques, 
programs and policymaking that many labor in very seriously and thought- 
fully. And as a human and social activity, it is philosophical in the deepest 
sense of that term, even though all who engage in it are not professional 
philosophers and not all professional philosophers engage in educational 
thinking in this programmatic way. What then sets apart the professional 
dimension of philosophy of education from the public and how are they 
related? This is the central topic I will explore in the remainder of this essay. 

Before doing this, however, a caveat in is order. D. C. Phillips, in his 
‘*Philosophy of Education’’ entry in the forthcoming edition of the /n- 
ternational Encyclopedia of Education notes that it could be argued that 
**quirks of academic politics and institutionalization’’ account for the fact 
that we find only a small group of *‘professional’’ philosophers of education 
in colleges and universities mainly, in the English-speaking world, and 
internationally speaking, they constitute only a very narrow segment of a 
larger field. He believes that it is better to view the field of philosophy of 
education from a broader perspective to include European, African and 
Asian counterparts not necessarily called ‘‘philosophers of education’’ at 
their institutions. He also claims that non-professional-philosophers like 
Skinner and Kohlberg are actually doing philosophy of education in its 
technical sense and so should be included in any conception of philosophy of 
education. So also should theorists from other fields like Piaget, Vygotsky, 
and Chomsky, whose work has great relevance to philosophy of education. 
While Phillips and I offer different frameworks, we have no serious dis- 
agreements; all of these ‘philosophers of education’’ need to be accommo- 
dated somehow. We cut up the pie differently, but both of us see the need for 
a broader, more comprehensive view of philosophy of education that can 
help the non-philosopher see the many ways philosophy relates to things 
educational. Moreover, Phillips is correct. The number of those who actual- 
ly call themselves ‘‘philosophers of education’’ is small and their in- 
stitutionalization is recent and geographically they are narrowly distributed. 
But ‘professional philosophers of education’’ do exist and I believe as one 
of their number that we need to help others view us more accurately and 
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understand our potential reciprocal relationships better. And it is this ‘*pro- 
fessional’’ problem of mismatch of expectations with which much of my 
recent work has been concerned. 

I still believe that my initial description of the professional dimension of 
philosophy of education was essentially accurate. Basically, I argued that 
while professional philosophy of education includes both the personal and 
public dimensions, it adds a dimension of its own. The professional dimen- 
sion goes beyond these predominantly programmatic ways of philosophical- 
ly treating education and adds the approach and use of the technical tools of 
the professional philosopher to ways of dealing with conceptual and norma- 
tive issues relevant to education. When philosophers perform as pro- 
fessionals, there is less proposing and more analyzing, reflecting, evaluat- 
ing, and seeking of a clearer understanding of educational matters. There is 
more emphasis on ascertaining the logical soundness of arguments, explicat- 
ing the meaning of ideas, justifying value claims, constructing reasonable 
arguments and providing ways to think about educational tasks and prob- 
lems rather than ways to do or solve them. When engaged in this sort of 
philosophizing, a philosopher of education is more intent on providing 
illumination, understanding, and perspective for educators to think with than 
on providing programs and policies for educators to act on. 

The point of being philosophical in this way is to make the educational 
enterprise as rationally self-reflective as possible by providing philosophi- 
cally rigorous examinations, critiques, justifications, analyses and syn- 
theses of aspects of the educators’ conceptual and normative domain. The 
ability of professional philosophers of education to do this well is directly 
dependent upon their rigorous training in and mastery of philosophical skills 
and literature. They are philosophical scholar-teachers who do technical 
philosophical work demanding rigor, precision, and adherence to their own 
professional canons of scholarship just as sociologists, historians, psycholo- 
gists, and other academics do in their writing and teaching. 

Of course, there is overlap in the three-dimensional personal, public, and 
professional space in which the professional philosopher operates. But there 
also is a disciplined and specialized way that professional philosophers 
approach and deal with educationally relevant matters that sets it apart from 
similar efforts by the non-specialists who also can occupy a part of that same 
space. The crucial question to ask then is how could and how should those 
who occupy parts of the same space relate to one another? Is the professional 
philosopher of education obligated to reach audiences beyond fellow 
philosophers? I believe so. Personally, I think that we philosophers of 
education have a moral obligation to use our special skills in the public 
sphere much as the medical practitioner is duty bound to aid the sick 
wherever found. But to meet such obligations we need to be clearer about the 
idea of the public dimension of philosophy of education and about the 
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audiences we might address and the things we might do.° 

There are three senses of public philosophy of education that need to be 
distinguished and possible modes of operation in them by professional 
philosophers sketched. The first is a ‘going public’’ sense in which any 
proposal or critique offered in the hope of having some effect on education is 
all that is meant. Obviously, there are a number of ways individual 
philosophers or groups may try to put a philosophical point, argument or 
message before a ‘*public’’ and many possible degrees of ** going public.” It 
can range from the very minimal sense of presenting or publishing a 
scholarly paper to be heard or read by a very small audience to a major effort 
through television, newspapers, or other mass media to reach the public at 
large. An example of this last sort would be Matthew Lipman’s efforts to 
promote his middle school program called **Philosophy for Children.”’ 

There is also a second ‘“‘public policy’ sense of philosophy of education 
in which explicit educational policies are shaped and adapted or critiqued 
and rejected. Here, cooperative work by philosophers and others on explicit 
policies emanating from official commissions, committees, agencies, etc. 
provide guidelines, directives, and programs to accomplish certain goals. 
For example, Head Start, performance-based teacher education, busing, and 
competency testing are contemporary American public policies that are 
laced with basic philosophical assumptions or justifications. These are not 
only public in the sense of making a public philosophical offering, but also 
public in the sense of being ‘‘officially’’ public, authorized or legitimated by 
some socially sanctioned institutional devices. Philosophers can and do 
serve as co-workers on this policy-making level, but we all know that more 
of them could and should do so. They need to put themselves forward in this 
capacity more vigorously and the public needs to more clearly see what they 
distinctively have to offer as professionals with special skills. Mismatched 
expectations don’t help here at all. 

Finally, there is the third kind of **public ideology’’ sense of what we all 
believe deep down about education and schooling for life in our society. This 
includes both conscious and unconscious educational values and purposes 
like our Own conscious commitment in America to using schooling to 
provide for individual opportunity and social mobility and our unconscious 
need expressed in the school’s organizational structure to prepare people for 
the working conditions that exist in our technological, bureaucratic, capital- 
ist society. The philosopher can unearth, examine, critique or attempt to 
justify our public ideological commitments, be they conscious or uncon- 
scious or like Dewey (and probably what’s most expected by the public and 
least possible for each and every professional philosopher to do) articulate a 
new form of public ideology. 

This expanded view of the public dimension of philosophy of education 
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provides but a sketchy map of the multiple avenues open to travel for a 
visible group of professional scholars who have been accused in recent years 
of only writing and talking to and for themselves. In describing this public 
dimension, however, I am not calling for the abandonment of the basic 
allegiance of philosophers of education to their own scholarly community. 
Active life and interaction with each other nurtures and sustains growth as 
professional philosophers. And I also believe that philosophers of education 
need the succor of the mother discipline of philosophy. But there are other 
professional colleagues important to the development of the philosopher of 
education. We need substantive contact with educational researchers, pro- 
fessional educators of educators and practitioners to keep our minds open to 
potentially relevant philosophical problems, issues, or ideas. In fact, rele- 
vance of what we do to education must be the sine gua non of our pro- 
fessional commitment. It cannot be otherwise if we are honestly to call 
ourselves philosophers of education. 

So, while our first and primary audience is our fellow philosophers, we 
also have fellow educators and the public-at-large as two other major 
potential audiences. To effectively reach them, I believe we need to educate 
their expectations so that they can match the professional philosophers’ 
specialized skills and expertise with their need to maintain an educational 
system that fulfills desirable purposes. We also need to be able to speak in 
the public idiom without sacrificing philosophical rigor. 

The expanded view of the public dimension offered above suggests 
numerous ways for professional philosophers of education to try to serve the 
public-at-large by *‘going public’’ to a greater degree, by engaging in public 
policymaking and by exploring the public’s educational ideology, but I have 
said little to this point about how philosophers of education might try to 
reach that other important audience—educators. They can roughly be di- 
vided into two groups: college, school or department of education col- 
leagues and preservice-inservice practitioners. In recent years a good and 
useful dialogue has been growing between educational researchers and 
philosophers of education with special expertise in the philosophy of science 
and of social science. This ‘‘natural’’ overlap of interest should continue to 
be nurtured and cannot but help to bring welcome and needed philosophical 
perspective to the conception, methodology, and results of educational 
research. Colleagues in such professional fields as curriculum development, 
administration, and educational psychology would also seem to have a 
natural affinity to philosophers of education who have a special technical 
interest in epistemology, social philosophy and philosophical psychology. 
The potential for numerous points of contact between the interests and 
concerns of educational specialists and professional philosophers of educa- 
tion is great. Ways need to be found to pen up useful and mutually stimulat- 
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ing dialogues in journals, symposia, conferences, and even informally 
between colleagues within institutions. The understanding of both parties 
cannot help but be improved. 

On the preservice level, professional philosophers of education need to 
close ranks and come to agree upon and provide a core of philosophical 
perspective on education that is judged by all to be basic and minimally 
essential in the preservice education of educators. As the profession of 
philosophy of education has grown, so have the books, articles, texts, and 
approaches to teaching a basic course. It is time to regroup, to agree on a 
common core of essentials and let variety and special interests come after 
that. I believe that such a core should include a substantive treatment of 
contemporary philosophical perspectives on curriculum and aims, theories 
of teaching, conceptions of learning and human development, schooling and 
social reproduction, and professional ethics.° Of course, philosophers have 
more than content to offer students. They are especially good at teaching the 
skills of straight thinking and cultivating a respect for reasonableness, both 
of which are so necessary for teachers to learn and nurture in their own 
classrooms on every level. All these things should constitute the core aims of 
the basic philosophical component of preservice teacher education. 

As more and more inservice teachers and administrators are required or 
urged to continue their professional education, special opportunities open up 
for directly relevant philosophical study and reflection on what they are 
about as educators. Their years of experience as educators give them a solid 
platform from which to sift ideas and search for meaningful philosophical 
perspectives. The preservice novice looks quite understandably for theory to 
prescribe practice, for anything that will tell the nervous beginner how to do 
it. Philosophy is notoriously short on practical theory. But the experienced 
teacher who already knows how to do it can look to philosophy for a broader 
perspective, a richer understanding, and a more critical view of his or her 
teaching and of education as a basic social institution. For the subject matter 
teacher, there are the various philosophies of (of science, of math, of art, of 
history, of language, etc.) that can provide exciting philosophical perspec- 
tive on his/her field. Study of this sort often serves to generate new ideas and 
approaches to teaching not only content but also the ‘‘structure of the 
discipline.’’ For the experienced teacher seeking to step back and view 
education writ large as a normative social enterprise that can be criticized, 
altered, guided, and reconceptualized, there is the rich literature of the 
history of educational thought and contemporary critics and proposers of 
alternate forms of education to be read, examined, and talked about in the 
company of like-minded professionals. And for both experienced teachers 
and administrators, who work and live in a real world that demands difficult 
decisions affecting others to be made daily, there is a need to come together 
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under the guidance of a philosopher to explore the complexities and di- 
lemmas of professional ethics. 

The relation between public and professional philosophy of education that 
I have tried to sketch in this essay is a complex but not necessarily com- 
plicated one. Because it is not simple or unidimensional doesn’t mean that it 
can’t be easily grasped and traversed in either direction. In this essay I hope I 
have provided perspective and opened up more of a possibility for a better 
understanding between non-philosophers and philosophers, and a better 
matching of expectations between the public and professional dimensions of 
education. There is still much work that needs to be done at their interstices. I 
also hope that I have convinced some of my fellow philosophers of education 
that to be a true professional requires some effort at operating on all of the 
dimensions of philosophy of education, the personal, the public, and the 
professional. To do less to my mind is to be less than a professional. 


Notes 


' **Philosophy of Education’’ entry in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Fifth 
Edition (New York: Macmillan and Free Press, 1982), Vol. 3. 

> These ideas grew out of and were developed in other of my recent writings. Among these 
are my introductory and final essays in Soltis (ed.), Philosophy of Education Since Mid Century 
(New York: Teachers College Press, 1979 & 1981); the introductory chapter of the NSSE 
Yearbook, Soltis (ed.), Philosophy and Education (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1981); 
the articles ‘‘Philosophy of Education for Teachers,’* Journal of Education (Nova Scotia), 
March 1981, and *‘After Thoughts,’’ Educational Theory, Winter 1981; and my Korean 
lecture, ‘Recent Trends in Philosophy of Education’’ delivered in Seoul and Taegu in May 
1982 

* My colleague at Teachers College, Maxine Greene, is one who does this most effectively 
and I really believe that her doing so partially accounts for her widespread popularity with 
non-philosophers. They get from her what they expect and it is delivered in a very moving, 
compelling, censciousness-raising, heartfelt way. Her recent AERA presidency attests to her 
outreach 

* In all probability even if only implicitly or tacitly, such things also have a personal 
dimension. It is interesting to note, however, that while that may be true in their origination, a 
public philosophy of education can take on a reified life of its own independent of the personal 
commitment of the originator and can even exist with no one personally committed to it, e.g., 
Plato’s Republic 

* | thank Brian Crittenden for reacting to a draft of my encyclopedia article and raising 
questions about my ‘‘public dimension’ that led me to more fully consider these topics. I look 
forward to his critical reactions to this expanded version. 

© Teachers College Press has commissioned a new Foundations of Education Series called 
‘*Thinking about Education’’ and I am co-author of five books being written in that series on 
these five topics with Decker Walker, Gary Fenstermacher, Denis Phillips, Walter Feinberg, 
and Kenneth Strike. Any number of texts could be written to help the beginner explore these 
basic areas. My point here is to argue for their centrality in teacher education. 
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In discussing any field of systematic inquiry we have to recognize that 
while there are, no doubt, better and worse ways of organizing it or 
interpreting its scope, there is probably no uniquely right way. We also have 
to guard against being trapped in time-wasting disputes about boundaries 
and labels. But there are important questions to be asked about the nature of 
any such field. In his sketch of the role to be played by philosophers of 
education, Jonas Soltis has addressed a number of these questions; and his 
treatment has certainly not been time-wasting nor unjustifiably prescriptive. 
In at least these respects, | hope my own comments are as blameless. 


Before | offer some criticisms, let me draw attention to what impresses me 
as particularly useful points in the substance of Soltis’s paper. 

First, he emphasizes the two basic conditions that need to be met by 
professional philosophers of education. They must be thoroughly competent 
in methods of philosophical inquiry and familiar with general philosophical 
thought, and they must investigate questions that are clearly of significance 
for some part of the complex cultural and social practice of education. While 
these conditions are obvious, they are by no means always respected in the 
work of professional philosophers of education. In the past it was not 
uncommon for the first condition to be neglected. At the present time there is 
a tendency in the opposite direction; and when an educational question does 
not dominate the whole argument, but is treated as a kind of appendage to the 
discussion of general philosophical issues, the result is often a piece of work 
that is of no great interest to either philosophers or educators. ! 
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Secondly, Soltis’s paper sets out clearly the range of diverse audiences 
that philosophers of education, at least collectively, must address. It may not 
be necessary for ‘pure’ philosophers to speak to any audiences beyond their 
academic colleagues, even when their inquiries refer to another field such as 
art or science.* But philosophers of education—at least those who are 
employed in departments or institutions of teacher education—must relate 
their inquiries to the practical activity of educating and to those who engage 
in it. Education is directly concerned with the improvement of human 
capacities, the development of human beings according to ideals of what is 
thought to be worthwhile. Hence, philosophers of education cannot avoid 
the task of trying, through critical and normative argument, to refine the 
practice as it exists in their society. 

Thirdly, for the reason just noted, I believe that Soltis is correct in giving 
special attention in his paper to the role of philosophers of education in 
criticizing and helping to shape the public policies and broadly philosophical 
assumptions that guide the enterprise of education in a society. The only 
other audience on which he comments specifically is that of pre-service 
teacher trainees. Here, he makes the sound suggestion that we need to focus 
on acommon core of essential topics, and outlines what its main dimensions 
should be. 


My criticisms of Soltis’s paper fall into two broad groups: a few demurrals 
to what the paper includes, and some comments on what I believe are 
significant aspects of the topic that it leaves out. The latter may not be 
criticisms in the strict sense, as no paper (or response) can be expected to 
include everything. But there are one or two matters that I think are essential 
in any discussion of the nature and scope of philosophy of education. 

In regard to what the paper contains, I would question in the first place the 
difference it sees between holding a personal philosophy of education and 
presenting philosophy of education in a public context. Except for sub- 
jectivists, people do not regard their personal guiding beliefs about educa- 
tion as having no truth value beyond their own case. Although they may not 
publicize their beliefs, they would assume that what they take to be good and 
right in education is, or should be, recognized as such by others. (Even the 
subjectivist believes that his theory about the truth of beliefs holds for 
everyone.) It would be ludicrous if those engaged publicly in philosophy of 
education supported beliefs about education to which they were not per- 
sonally committed. The distinction between beliefs accepted for the guid- 
ance of one’s personal life and those one proposes for the common life of the 
society does not coincide with the epistemological distinction between 
subjectivity and objectivity. 





Philosophy of Education and Educational Theory 


In the course of the discussion, Soltis interprets the distinction between 
public and private philosophy of education in a way that is essentially a 
matter of style: professional philosophers of education tend not to speak in 
the personal tone of voice that is characteristic, presumably, of someone 
simply giving a report on his or her personal philosophy of education. 
Although Soltis himself acknowledged exceptions, what he says of pro- 
fessional philosophers of education is generally the case. However, it does 
not follow that they are any less committed in their personal life to the views 
they defend in an impersonal style than are those who speak in the public 
forum with passionate intensity. 

Another distinction introduced by Soltis in fact cuts across his distinction 
between personal and public philosophy of education. It is, broadly, the 
difference between a comprehensive, systematic philosophy of education 
and one that is analytical and piecemeal. Soltis himself notes that many 
people expect both public and personal philosophy of education to be 
comprehensive. We could also expect that those who profess piecemeal 
philosophy of education in public would not be addicted to a comprehensive 
one in private. 

There may be a useful distinction to be made between personal and public 
philosophy of education along the lines of the general distinction between 
personal and public morality.* If this is what Soltis has in mind, it would 
need much clearer and fuller development. 

My second demurral to what Soltis includes refers to his description of 
professional philosophy of education. What he says is factually accurate for 
the work of many philosophers of education in the English-speaking world 
during the past two decades or so. The effort to provide clearer understand- 
ing through rigorous logical analysis of the conceptual and normative issues 
affecting education is contrasted with the construction of comprehensive 
normative systems or even the defense of particular policies. 

Leaving aside the question of fundamentally different philosophical tradi- 
tions, | would claim that the summary Soltis gives reflects too much of a 
particular fashion within the broadly analytical approach to philosophy. It is 
a fashion unduly influenced by tenets of logical positivism (e.g. the purely 
‘second order’ role of philosophy, the radical divorce between factual 
statements and value claims) and the assumption of neutrality on normative 
theory in the logical analysis of concepts in ordinary language 

In analytic philosophy generally a number of old issues (e.g. essentialism) 
have made a comeback in new form during the past few years, and there has 
been more sympathy for holistic approaches in contrast to the strictly 
atomistic view that prevailed earlier. There has been a significant shift in the 
work of analytically-inclined social and political philosophers and ethical 
theorists from a preoccupation with mapping the logical geography (to use 
Ryle’s metaphor) to a broader role that includes the defence of substantive 
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policies and prescriptions. (One has only to recall the recent contributions of 
philosophers to such issues as capital punishment, the use of the natural 
environment, nuclear armament, abortion, the treatment of animals.) The 
specifically logical issues often cannot be disentangled from wider questions 
about the nature of the practice in which they occur (e.g. the logic of moral 
reasoning and the interpretation of morality). But it has also been recognized 
that philosophy, while by no means sufficient, contributes an indispensable 
ingredient to the resolution of certain complex substantive problems of 
human life and in certain cases provides the most satisfactory perspective 
from which to approach such a problem in its entirety. 

The last point is crucial in determining the scope of philosophical work on 
education. Consider the policy questions that depend fundamentally on such 
issues as the connection between individual experience and the nature of 
knowledge, the weight given to learning with understanding (or the criteria 
by which it is interpreted), what is thought to be the proper relationship 
between individual and society, the interpretation of equality as a social 
ideal and the bearing it ought to have on the practice of schooling. It is not 
sufficient for philosophers of education simply to provide technical equip- 
ment for others to use in thinking about issues like the behavioural objectives 
approach to teaching and learning, the theory and techniques of values 
clarification in social and moral education, the need for a compulsory core 
curriculum. 

In taking a larger view of the proper task of philosophy we need not 
relinquish our scepticism about the philosophical worth of deductive meta- 
physical schemes on the grand scale. And we should not allow the dis- 
tinctively philosophical questions and modes of inquiry to be obscured, or 
sacrifice the ideal of clarity in thought and style that was given such 
prominence in the analytical tradition. Loose multidisciplinary speculation, 
wrapped in verbal fog, may enjoy prestige as philosophy in certain places, 
but it is not a model to be followed. 


II] 


On what Soltis’s paper does not include, I think the main issue is the 
nature of education as a distinct field of study and the character of education- 
al theory. How these are interpreted crucially affects what is to be said about 
the nature and scope of the philosophy of education. It is not possible (and, in 
any case, it would not be appropriate) to examine this theme at length in a 
response. I shall do no more than comment briefly on several aspects, an 
agenda for more detailed discussion. 

Soltis refers, with some reservation, to the very generous way in which 
D. C. Phillips draws the boundaries of philosophy of education. Certainly, 
there are ‘‘quirks of academic politics and institutionalization.’’ However, 
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the institutional forms the disciplines and the systematic modes of thought 
take in the course of their development are critically important to their basic 
objective of advancing rational understanding. The connection has been 
examined particularly well by Stephen Toulmin.* As he points out, the 
central concepts and basic aims, the problems that are recognized as signifi- 
cant, the methods of inquiry, the critical assessment of claims and the 
consequent modification that may be made to the content and methods of a 
field—these depend at any time on the activities of a recognizable group of 
people who not only share common aims but also a particular set of 
institutions for the conduct and communication of their work. 

We may, therefore, expect philosophy of education as part of a distinct 
multidisciplinary field of educational studies (usually, although not neces- 
sarily, associated with the preparation of teachers) to be different in some 
important respects from philosophy of education as part of the academic 
field of philosophy with its independent identity in universities, its own 
associations, journals and so on.” (There would be similar differences for 
philosophy of law as part of legal studies or in a Law School, or political 
philosophy as part of the academic field of politics, or aesthetics in a 
department of art). Even without examining the nature of educational studies 
and theory, I think there are at least two fairly clear differences:° 

First, philosophy of education (E) includes a much wider range of philo- 
sophical work than does philosophy of education (P)—or, at least, than it 
would if it were widely accepted as a branch of the discipline of philosophy 
comparable to, say, philosophy of art or law. Philosophy of education (P) 
would concentrate on the features of education about which distinctive and 
significant philosophical questions can be asked. These would include 
philosophical aspects of teaching and learning, the criteria that distinguish 
educating from other activities such as brainwashing and indoctrinating, 
questions about the conditions for rational belief and about the organization 
of knowledge as they bear on the processes and objectives of educating. 

In addition to what would be contained in philosophy of education (P), 
those who are engaged as philosophers in the field of educational studies 
examine a much wider range of questions from the perspectives of other 
branches of philosophy (e.g. ethics, social and political philosophy, 
philosophy of social science). Of course, an individual is likely to work in 
some but not all, of the relevant aspects of philosophy in education.’ There is 
a further level at which a philosophical contribution can be made whether by 
academic philosophers or those engaged in educational studies. For the work 
of curriculum design and teaching, the philosophical study of modes of 
systematic inquiry (e.g. science, history) and cultural practices (e.g. art, 
law, religion) provides a basic dimension of understanding; while logic is 
immediately relevant to the objective of teaching students to think clearly. 

The second important difference between philosophy of education (E) and 
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philosophy of education (P) is that in the former the educational, rather than 
the philosophical, significance of an issue is decisive, while in the latter, 
educational questions are studied more for the sake of advancing philo- 
sophical understanding. The philosophical ideas underlying the behavioral 
objectives movement may be fairly naive and of not much interest to 
philosophers, but they have deserved critical examination by philosophers 
of education (E) because of their role in current educational thought and 
practice. Kohlberg’s theory has not attracted much attention from ethical 
theorists or social philosophers, but it was necessary for it to be critically 
assessed by philosophers of education (E) because of its considerable in- 
fluence in the area of moral education.® 

An obvious corollary to what I am claiming here is that there are dif- 
ferences in the audiences typically addressed. Philosophers of education (P) 
would speak primarily to fellow professional philosophers and, to a lesser 
extent, others who are directly interested in philosophical issues. Philoso- 
phers of education (E) must accommodate audiences who are mainly in- 
terested in education: whether in the practice directly or as contributors to the 
field of educational studies from other perspectives. Philosophers of educa- 
tion (E) also need opportunities (e.g. journals, conferences) to submit their 
work to one another in order to test and develop its philosophical rigor as 
well as educational relevance. Interested general philosophers sometimes 
also contribute in this way. 

When the study of education is not associated with the training of teachers 
but exists as a general academic field comparable to, say, politics, there is no 
change in the scope of philosophical inquiry. However, teachers would 
probably not form a special audience and some of the questions associated 
with their work would, as a consequence, be given less attention. 

In practice, the study of education tends to be a loose aggregate of 
independent applied disciplines. Even curriculum, which so clearly needs a 
co-ordination of perspectives, is often the object of inquiry from the perspec- 
tive of a single applied discipline. As a consequence, the practice of 
education is commonly subjected to concepts, theories, and methods and 
aims of inquiry that are simply imported from the various parent disciplines. 
In a discussion of the learning of social values in the school, for example, the 
psychologist, sociologist, and philosopher of education may each use a 
different concept of learning. There are radical differences in how the task of 
theorizing about education is interpreted. For some, educational theory 
consists in finding causal explanations on the model of the physical sciences; 
for others, it is in the painstaking effort of explicating the theories that in fact 
guide the practitioners in the work of education and helping them to reflect 
critically on these theories in order to improve their practical effectiveness.” 
Among those who assign a clearly prescriptive role to educational theory, 
some direct it exclusively to questions of technical efficiency for achieving 
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objectives that are decided elsewhere,'° while for others it is a more fun- 
damentally normative inquiry into values and criteria by which the process 
of education should be guided. 

Education as a field of study need not have such an eclectic character. 
While it could not possess the unity of a distinct discipline, its constituent 
elements can be given a substantial degree of coherence through the sharing 
of fundamental aims and crucial key concepts, and the identification of 
common significant problems. This does occur, of course, to some extent in 
the present study of education. Without attempting to amplify this approach 
in detail, I wish to emphasize the crucial role of philosophical inquiry in the 
achievement of such a coordinated field of educational studies.'' Given that 
education is a selective and refining transmission of culture, that (as noted 
earlier) it seeks to develop individuals according to standards of what is held 
to be of worth in human life, it follows that educational theory of any breadth 
must be prescriptive about the ends to be achieved and how the process 
should be conducted. Theoretical work of an explanatory and interpretative 
kind plays an essential role in the development of educational theory, but the 
ultimate aim of such theory is to improve the quality of the complex cultural 
and social practice of education. The key concepts in which the practice is 
described will inevitably reflect the value criteria to which it is believed to be 
subject. Because the critical evaluation and justification of epistemic, mor- 
al, aesthetic and other value claims are predominantly philosophical tasks, 
philosophy in the study of education must play a central role in defining the 
common basic concepts and in building the diverse aspects of inquiry into a 
coherent normative theory. 

In educational studies as a relatively unified field, the participants are 
educational theorists rather than philosophers, psychologists, sociologists 
etc. of education. They are usually specialists in only one of the contributing 
modes of inquiry but, depending on the topics they investigate, also need a 
sound knowledge of the major work done from some of the other per- 
spectives. Knowledge of the recent historical development of the institutions 
of education, at least in their own society, would seem to be an indispensable 
background for ail educational theorists. General normative theory can be 
developed by others than professional philosophers of education, but in the 
process they will have to draw on the work of philosophers and use some 
philosophical skills themselves. 

For educational theorists whose special competence is philosophical, the 
main conclusions I would stress in relation to the theme of Soltis’s paper are 
these: 

1. The philosophical aspects of most of the important educational issues 
cannot be abstracted and treated in isolation from the knowledge gained by 
other theoretical approaches, and without some experience of what the 
practice actually is and how it is perceived by those directly engaged in it. 
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Apart from a knowledge of the recent history of educational institutions in 
their society, philosophers of education should be familiar with the main 
guiding theories that have shaped the development of at least modern 
educational practice. What knowledge of psychological, sociological, eco- 
nomic and other studies of education they need depends on the particular 
educational problems with which they deal. 

2. The main audience to be addressed by philosophers of education are 
those engaged directly in the practice of education or who are in a position to 
influence its development: teachers (and students where appropriate), ad- 
ministrators, parents, politicians, government departments and committees, 
etc.; and their fellow educational theorists across the range of applied 
disciplines. Communication specifically with other philosophers of educa- 
tion serves the important purpose mentioned earlier. However, in the con- 
text of educational studies it has a relatively low priority—despite the fact 
that in practice it is the audience to which philosophers of education so 
commonly speak. 

3. It is essential for philosophers of education to give close attention to the 
particular cultural and social context of education in the society in which 
they work. Often, it is the local problem in its distinctiveness that needs to be 
investigated; it cannot be treated simply as a point of departure or as an 
illustration for the discussion of a general philosophical issue. Questions of 
authority in education, for example, are quite different in a society that has a 
long tradition of decentralized control and local participation compared with 
one in which there has been a highly unified system controlled by a central 
bureaucracy. I am not denying that there are enduring general principles or 
questioning the value of comparative studies, but simply emphasizing that 
the effective philosophical study of educational questions cannot be con- 
ducted in a timeless idiom. 

4. Finally, we need a greater effort of intelligence and imagination to 
devise ways in which historians, philosophers, sociologists, etc., of educa- 
tion can collaborate more effectively on questions that are significant for the 
quality of educational practice,'? and to develop more flexible forms of 
publication for contacting our primary audiences. 


Notes 


' Foster McMurray gives illustrations of this result in his ‘‘ Animadversions on the Eightieth 
Yearbook of the NSSE,"’ Educational Theory, 31(1), 1981, pp. 73-89. 

? In fact, ‘‘pure’’ philosophers, particularly those interested in social, political and moral 
issues, have recently been making a serious effort to contact other audiences. Many philoso- 
phers of science now give close attention to what scientists actually do. On this change, see 
Stephen Toulmin, ‘‘From Form to Function,’’ Daedalus, 106(3), 1977, pp. 143-62. In this 
article, Toulmin discusses a fundamental shift of interest in philosophy (and other areas of 
scholarship and the arts) that occurred in the 1960s: a return to the examination of substantive 
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issues after decades of preoccupation with formal questions and techniques. I refer briefly to the 
change later in the paper 

* See, for example, Stuart Hampshire (ed.), Public and Private Morality, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1978, especially Chs. 2 (by Hampshire) and 4 (by Thomas 
Nagel). 

* Stephen Toulmin, Human Understanding, Vol. 1, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972. (See 
for example, pp. 84-85) 

> For convenience, I shall abbreviate the former to ‘philosophy of education (E)’’ and the 
latter to ‘“‘philosophy of education (P).’ 

© The differences would have been drawn more sharply before the revival of interest in 
substantive questions that began in academic philosophy a decade or so ago. Some academic 
philosophers are, in fact, directly interested in educational theory and practice 

’ Members of philosophy departments also usually address themselves to more than one 
branch of the discipline. 
* I do not wish to imply that philosophers of education (E) may not on occasion contribute 
something of general philosophical significance in their discussion of educational issues or that 
they might not spend some of their time working on a purely philosophical question 

° The theorizing that guides teachers in their practice must be taken into account in the 
development of educational theory and in efforts to improve the quality of practice. This does 
not render irrelevant, as some have suggested, any other source of educational theory. (See, for 
example, Wilfred Carr, ‘‘The Gap between Theory and Practice,’* Journal of Further and 
Higher Education, 4(1), 1980, pp. 60-69.) It would be foolish to assume that the only 
educational problems are those perceived by teachers in their practice or that all significant 
educational problems can be treated within the context of the practical theorizing engaged in by 
teachers. (Compare doctors and the issues of health care in a society.) Some of the fundamental 
problems arise precisely because of the way in which teachers perceive the nature of their task 
In any case, to the extent that the theorizing does emerge strictly from within the experience of 
teaching, it does not provide the criteria for the full critical assessment of its adequacy 

'© For an example of this interpretation see Jerome Bruner, The Relevance of Education, 
Harmondsworth, England: Penguin Books, 1974, Ch. 6. Bruner modifies the technocratic 
model in ‘‘The Role of the Researcher as Advisor to the Educational Policy Maker,’’ Oxford 
Review of Education, 1(3), 1975, pp. 183-88 

'' T have discussed this topic more fully in Education for Rational Understanding, Mel- 
bourne: Australian Council for Educational Research, 1981, Ch. 2 


'? Effective teamwork depends on the common ground of concepts and aims referred to 


earlier. To issue in a coherent educational theory it also requires participants who have some 
familiarity with other perspectives of inquiry beyond their own speciality 
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Do philosophers of education have any special obligations stemming from 
their professional capacities or roles? Are there specific questions or topics 
they are obliged to consider? Specific audiences they are obliged to address? 
Jonas Soltis advances affirmative answers to these questions.' Soltis offers a 
description of philosophy of education, and also a prescription concerning 
‘*how professional philosophers of education should act as professionals”’ 
(14). In this brief response I shall try to highlight certain difficulties with 
Soltis’s analysis. In particular, I shall argue against the notion that the 
professional philosopher of education qua professional has any special 
obligation to focus on questions relevant to educational practice, or to speak 
to any specific audience—teachers, teachers of teachers, prospective teach- 
ers, educational policy-makers or policy-implementers, or the public at 
large. I will suggest, to the contrary, that the sole obligation of professional 
philosophers of education as such is that of striving to do credible philosophy 
of education, and that that obligation typically requires not special attention 
to educational policy or practice, but rather a distancing or autonomy from 
such educationally relevant concerns. 


1. What Philosophy of Education is 


Soltis’ description of philosophy of education involves three separable 
though overlapping dimensions: the personal, the public, and the pro- 
fessional. Having a personal philosophy of education is having 


a set of personal beliefs about what is good, right, and worthwhile to do 
in education. The point of being philosophical about education in this 
way. . . [is] for the individual to achieve a satisfying sense of personal 
meaning, purpose, and commitment to guide his or her activities as an 
educator. (15) 


The public dimension contrasts with the personal in that while the former 
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aims at informing the individual, the public dimension ‘‘is aimed at guiding 
and directing the practice of the many.’’ (15) Finally, professional philoso- 
phy of education 


includes both the personal and public dimensions, [but] it adds a 
dimension of its own. The professional dimension goes beyond these 
predominantly programmatic ways of philosophically treating educa- 
tion and adds the approach and use of the technical tools of the 
professional philosopher to ways of dealing with conceptual and 
normative issues relevant to education. (17) 


Soltis goes on to offer suggestions as to how philosophers of education gua 
professionals should act. Those suggestions will be the focus of the bulk of 
this response. First, however, there is a small point to make regarding 
Soltis’s distinction between the personal and public dimensions of philoso- 
phy of education. 

The personal dimension, according to Soltis, involves the establishment 
of a personal set of beliefs regarding ‘‘what is good, right, and worthwhile to 
do in education.”’ (15) There is no doubt that such establishment is a 
legitimate, even central objective of philosophy of education. But is it 
personal? | do not think so. For if some person’s beliefs regarding ‘* what is 
good, right, and worthwhile to do in education’’ are defensible, they must be 
held ‘‘non-personally,’’ that is objectively, on the basis of reasons, with 
respect to public constraints. To recommend those beliefs, to regard them as 
worthy, is to hold them impersonally. If 1 believe, for example, that it is good 
to teach students to respect legitimate authority, right to help them to become 
self-sufficient, and worthwhile to help them develop their aesthetic 
sensibilities, then I believe that these things are good, right and worthwhile 
generally—not just for me. In this way the personal dimension collapses into 
the public. A personal philosophy, if taken seriously, is (albeit implicitly) 
‘‘aimed at guiding and directing the practice of the many.’’ (15) 

It must be recalled that Soltis argues that the point of developing a 
personal philosophy of education is ‘*for the individual to achieve a satisfy- 
ing sense of personal meaning, purpose, and commitment to guide his or her 
activities as an educator.’’ (15) Leaving aside Soltis’s assumption here that 
only the practicing educator may have a personal philosophy of education, 
the point remains that a person may ‘‘achieve a satisfying sense of personal 
meaning, purpose and commitment’’ by forming and holding a set of beliefs 
concerning ‘‘what is good, right, and worthwhile to do in education”’ only if 
those beliefs are regarded as generally correct or appropriate. If I achieve 
that satisfying sense by believing that it is worthwhile to attempt to enhance 
students’ moral sensitivity, my satisfaction comes from believing that 
enhancing students’ moral sensitivity is a worthwhile endeavor generally. If 
I don’t believe that it is worthwhile generally, then I will be hard pressed to 
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justify (even to myself) my belief that it is worthwhile for me. And if I cannot 
justify it even to myself, then my satisfaction will be both superficial and 
spurious. 

The point is, then, that philosophy of education that is solely personal is 
not philosophy of education at all. It is at best something like uncritical 
psyche-stroking, an effort at gaining satisfaction which is indifferent to its 
own legitimacy. A striving for satisfaction which is not so indifferent, on the 
other hand, must ground such legitimacy in publicly accessible and assess- 
able reasons, reasons which are general, not personal, in nature. Thus 
legitimate personal philosophy of education is always also public philoso- 
phy of education. 

But this is a relatively minor point. For Soltis’ main concern is to argue the 
normative case, to defend a view of what professional philosophy of educa- 
tion ought to be. To this normative case we now turn. 


Il, What Professional Philosophy of Education Ought To Be 


When engaged in professional philosophy of education, according to 
Soltis, ‘‘a philosopher of education is more intent on providing illumination, 
understanding, and perspective for educators to think with than on providing 
programs and policies for educators to act on.’’ (17) Moreover, 


The point of being philosophical in this way is to make the educational 
enterprise as rationally self-reflective as possible. (17) 


Here we have the fundamental conception Soltis offers: professional 
philosophy of education is the servant of educational practice; its raison 
d'etre and point is to aid the educational enterprise. As the penultimate 
quotation suggests, it is the educator for whom the professional philosopher 
of education strives to achieve; as the ultimate quotation suggests, it is in 
terms of the educational enterprise that the professional philosopher of 
education justifies her activity. Given this conception, it is small wonder that 
Soltis concludes that ‘‘the professional philosopher of education [is] obli- 
gated to reach audiences beyond fellow philosophers’ (17), and indeed that 

we philosophers of education have a moral obligation to use our special 
skills in the public sphere much as the medical practitioner is duty 
bound to aid the sick wherever found. (17) 


I believe that professional philosophers of education have no such obliga- 
tion, and that this becomes clear once we question the conception Soltis 
offers of the relationship between professional philosophy of education and 
educational practice. 

First: why is it for educators that professional philosophers of education 
seek to provide ‘‘illumination, understanding, and perspective’’? Shouldn’t 
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these good things be offered to all—to policy-makers, to the general public, 
to fellow philosophers? In fact there is no reason for the professional 
philosopher of education to funnel her illumination into any particular 
collective, to aim her understanding at any one sort of specialist, or to 
bequest her perspective to any specific constituency. The job of the philoso- 
pher is to provide illumination, understanding, and perspective, of a philo- 
sophical sort. Who gathers in this goodness is simply whoever wants to. If 
educators do, fine. If other professional philosophers of education—who 
may be more inclined to, given their scholarly interests and professional 
relationships—do, also fine. The professional philosopher of education, in 
short, aims at producing good philosophy of education. Period. It is not 
aimed at any particular group of consumers of the fruits of philosophy of 
education. All who wish to partake are welcome. 

Moreover, the point of professional philosophy of education is simply to 
produce such fruit. If educational policy benefits as the result of the work of 
professional philosophy of education, fine. Similarly for classroom prac- 
tice, or teacher training. But such benefit is not the point of professional 
philosophy of education. The point of the activity, rather, is simply to 
produce good work, and to provide insight into questions and issues of 
philosophical moment. The professional philosopher may judge the provi- 
sion of such insight to be valuable in its own right—that is, intrinsically 
valuable. Of course she may deem it to be instrumentally valuable as well. 
But neither of those judgments are required of the professional philosopher 
of education. She may well take the end of her activity to be not the 
educational enterprise as such, but simply the production of philosophical 
insight. Thus she need not justify her philosophical activity in terms of its 
payoff for educational practice 

But if this much is granted, then it is not at all clear that the professional 
philosopher of education has any obligation to reach any audience beyond 
that of her professional colleagues. (This latter is obligatory only because the 
quality of the work produced must be judged in terms of shared professional 
standards of competence, technique, etc. In particular, there seems to be no 
reason to think that, as Soltis says, ‘‘we philosophers of education have a 
moral obligation to use our special skills in the public sphere’’ (17). If a 
philosopher seeks to devote her efforts to the production of philosophical 
insight with respect to issues which are judged to be disciplinarily important, 
though without clear practical or public ramification, there is nething about 
the nature of professional philosophy of education which precludes such 
effort. Nor is such a philosopher immoral for pursuing such investigation, 
for there simply is no moral obligation to do professional philosophy of 
education in the public sphere. (Of course it is permissible to so use our 
**special skills’’; | am not arguing that we should not do philosophy in the 
public sphere, but only that we need not do so.) 
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There is an additional difficulty here. Soltis writes that ‘‘we philosophers 
of education have a moral obligation to use our special skills in the public 
sphere much as the medical practitioner is duty bound to aid the sick 
wherever found.’’ (17) But this analogy is misconceived. For the philoso- 
pher of education is analogous to the medical researcher, not the prac- 
titioner. The medical practitioner is, let us agree, duty bound to practice her 
art in the public sphere. But the medical researcher is not. Indeed, the 
researcher is not assumed to be able to so contribute. We do not expect the 
biochemist studying the proliferation of cancer cells to be adept at the 
Heimlich maneuver, cardiopulmonary resuscitation, or injection-giving—it 
is enough that she knows her biochemistry. It is not part of her competence as 
a researcher that she be able, or willing, to attend to practice, or the public 
sphere. Just so with the professional philosopher of education. 

Moreover, even if the aim of the researcher (medical or philosophical) is, 
ultimately, to inform the public sphere and improve practice, it is not clear 
that attending to practice is the most efficient way of achieving the aim. If the 
biochemist, for example, is truly concerned with alleviating the horror of 
cancer, then, given her knowledge, skills, training, etc. her best chance for 
success lies in the laboratory, not at the bedside. She must remove herself 
from the vicissitudes of practice in order to make her theoretical contribu- 
tion, which she hopes will eventually aid practice. That is, her research must 
be distanced, or autonomous, from practice. The point may be generalized: 
theory, if it is to aid practice, must be autonomous from that practice. This is 
as true for the philosopher of education as it is for the physicist or the 
biochemist. Thus even if the professional philosopher of education takes as 
her aim the illumination or improvement of educational practice—which she 
need not—it does not follow that she ought (pragmatically or morally) to use 
her special skills in the public sphere. The shackling of theory to practice in 
the long run hurts both practice and theory.’ 


Ill. The Duty to be Relevant? 
Soltis writes: 


. relevance of what we do to education must be the sine qua non of 
our professional commitment. It cannot be otherwise if we are honestly 
to call ourselves philosophers of education. (19) 


On this view, if the work professional philosophers of education do is not 
relevant to educational practice, they have no right to the title ‘*philosopher 
of education.” 

I have already suggested that it is a mistake for philosophers of education 
to strive to be relevant, even if they wish their work to eventuate in the 
improvement of practice. If that suggestion is correct, then the view that 
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relevance to education is the sine qua non of philosophy of education cannot 
be. Rather than restate the argument, however, I should like to raise, by way 
of analogy, questions concerning what we might call the ‘‘relevance condi- 
tion.”’ 

Philosophy of education has as its aim the illumination of the philosophi- 
cal dimensions of education. In this respect it is much like philosophy of 
science and philosophy of law, two ‘‘practical’’ branches of philosophy 
which seek similar illumination of their respective areas of practical en- 
deavor. How does the relevance condition apply to them? Do we demand 
that the work of philosophers of science be relevant to scientific practice? 
That philosophers of law strive to be relevant to the workings of the law? We 
do not. Rather, we ask that the philosopher of science shed light on philo- 
sophical questions raised by scientific practice; that the philosopher of law 
address philosophical problems raised by legal practice. We do not judge 
Carnap a ‘‘false’’ philosopher of science because his work is not relevant to 
scientific practice. We rather regard him as an eminent philosopher of 
science for his contribution to the clarification of philosophical questions 
raised by scientific practice, concerning, among others, the nature of induc- 
tion, theory choice, and scientific language. (It goes without saying that one 
need not agree with Carnap on these matters to recognize his rightful claim to 
the title ‘‘philosopher of science.’’) Similar remarks could be made with 
respect to philosophers of law, eg. Hart or Dworkin. In short, we do not hold 
in these areas that relevance to practice is the sine qua non of philosophical 
activity. 

Why then should we regard the relevance condition as itself relevant to 
philosophy of education? I see no reason why we should. A philosopher of 
education who clarifies, illuminates, or deepens our understanding of, for 
example, relatively esoteric aspects of the linguistic oddities of questions 
concerning the aims of education, should be judged, on the basis of such 
clarification, illumination, and deepening of understanding, to be a success- 
ful and contributing, and of course a genuine or bona fide, philosopher of 
education. Such a philosopher may honestly call herself a philosopher of 
education. So the relevance condition is itself irrelevant to the establishment 
of the legitimacy of the title ‘‘philosopher of education.’’ Relevance to 
education is not the sine qua non of professional philosophy of education. 


IV. Conclusion 


I have no quarrel whatsoever with Soltis’s suggestions concerning the 
contributions professional philosophers of education might make in the 
areas of educational research, policy, or preservice and inservice teacher 
education. I am all for whatever improvements in these areas we can have, 
and if professional philosophers of education can help bring about such 
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improvements, then by all means let us celebrate such efforts. I have no 
objection to professional philosophers of education addressing issues of 
practice or the public sphere.* 

I object only to the suggestion that professional philosophers of education 
must or are morally obliged to direct their efforts at practice or the public 
sphere. Soltis has given us no reason to think that any such obligation binds 
the activity of the professional philosopher of education, or that the philoso- 
pher of education who works only on the professional dimension is ‘‘less 
than a professional.’’ (21) 


Notes 


' Jonas F. Soltis, ‘‘Perspectives on Philosophy of Education.’’ Journal of Thought, this 
issue, pp. 14-21. All page references in the text are to this article. 

? Related discussion concerning the autonomy of philosophy of education from educational 
practice may be found in my ‘‘The Future and Purpose of Philosophy of Education,’’ Educa- 
tional Theory 31 (1981), pp. 11-15; and ‘‘How ‘Practical’ Should Philosophy of Education 
Be?’’ Educational Studies 12 (1981), pp. 125-34. 

* | have even endeavored to speak so myself. Cf., eg., my ‘Critical Literacy and Minimum 
Competency Testing,’’ Proceedings of the Far West Philosophy of Education Society, (1982) 
(forthcoming); ‘‘Creationism, Evolution, and Education: The California Fiasco,’* Phi Delta 
Kappan (1981), pp. 95-101; and ‘Kohlberg, Moral Adequacy, and the Justification of 
Educational Interventions,’’ Educational Theory (1982) (forthcoming). 
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In 1977 the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching issued 
a report on the curriculum in higher education. The topic of general educa- 
tion was introduced by the following statement: ‘General education is now a 
disaster area. It has been on the defensive and losing ground for more than 
100 years. It represents the accretions of history more than a thoughtful 
concern for specialized content needs.’”! 

By “‘general education’’ the Carnegie Foundation was referring to those 
curricular arrangements which require that students pursue courses of study 
in three different categories: advanced learning skills courses, breadth or 
distribution courses, and integrative or synoptic courses. General education 
is not the same as a curriculum in the liberal arts; still the relationship 
between the two is close. In fact, according to the Carnegie Foundation a 
basic source of the current difficulty in general education is ‘‘the dis- 
appearance from higher education of a uniform liberal education for all 
college students.’’* The core curriculum in American higher education has 
for the most part been reduced to required study in basic English and history, 
courses from which students who have been well prepared in secondary 
school will be excused through advanced placement tests, and a forced 
selection of courses from several groups of electives. But beyond that 
American colleges and universities seem little inclined to describe in detail a 
sequence of studies essential to the common education of those who hold 
bachelor’s degrees. 

Recent attempts to restore the core curriculum to a full state of health have 
been disappointing. Harvard’s Task Force on the Core Curriculum cleaned 
off the unsightly encrustations on the former structure, but did not achieve a 
design that went beyond the usual scheme of general and distribution 
requirements. Certainly no new conceptualization of the educated person 
was achieved. The new curriculum devised at Berkeley in 1978 changed 
only slightly the one dropped in the 1960’s. And at Columbia University the 
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attempt to revise the core curriculum produced a book of some merit,* but 
the bulk of the discussion was preliminary to actually formulating a coherent 
set of required studies for today’s undergraduate. 

This is a matter of regret that the ordinary core curriculum in American 
higher education does not constitute a comprehensive statement of what it is 
to be an educated person in contemporary society. Of course, two assump- 
tions are being made here. The first is that the faculty at a college or 
university have a responsibility to direct the studies of undergraduates and to 
declare which courses of study serve to make a person educated. Secondly, 
the courses that contribute to forming an educated person do not coincide in 
every instance with those that qualify a person for professional competence. 
Given these two assumptions, faculty can then be expected to act not only as 
scholars who further their disciplinary interests but also as educators who 
attend to the task of intellectual formation. 

But even if these assumptions are warranted, it seems doubtful that under 
present conditions a faculty will succeed in devising a core curriculum that is 
more than a negotiated result of various departments’ competing with each 
other for segments of a student’s time. The reasons for this are various, some 
deriving from the cultural context in which higher education takes place, 
others from economic realities under which higher education operates. The 
cultural situation makes determining the basis for a core curriculum difficult 


and economic forces make marketability an overriding consideration in 
devising a curriculum of studies. 


The Cultural Context of a Core Curriculum 


The formation of a core curriculum involves making a claim that some 
particular knowledge is necessary to becoming educated. But in the present 
cultural context, the claim that one body of knowledge is of greater educa- 
tional worth than others is difficult to justify. Two reasons account for this, 
at least in part: first, contemporary American culture has reached the point of 
what might be termed radical pluralism; second, the philosophic grounds are 
indeed shaky for establishing the authority of one form of inquiry over 
others. 

No complex culture can exist under a condition of complete pluralism for 
that would mean that no beliefs were accepted by all participants in the 
culture and hence no norms were sufficiently general to provide a commonly 
shared cultural identity. That some beliefs are shared by all members of a 
culture is not a matter of convenience; this is a conceptual necessity that 
derives from what it means to share a common culture. However, cultures 
tolerate varying degrees of pluralism depending on the number of areas in 
which diverse beliefs are permitted. The term radical pluralism is used here 
to describe the situation in which the beliefs universally held by participants 
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in a culture are minimal and the amount of freedom given individuals to 
select beliefs is extensive. 

Contemporary American culture is, I suggest, in a state of radical plural- 
ism. Consider, first of all, that no institution completely dominates the belief 
system of our culture, neither the church, the government, nor the military, 
to name three historically strong candidates for this task. Rather, the society 
is segmented into various institutional domains; within each domain those 
norms apply that are functionally related to attaining the institution’s goals. 
But the jurisdiction of these norms is highly specified, so that norms 
appropriate in one context cannot be assumed to apply in other contexts. To 
successfully perform in contemporary society, the individual must become 
skilled in behaving according to the norms of various institutions, segregat- 
ing the claims of each institution. This forces the individual to accept a 
plurality of beliefs and to recognize the limited relevance of any particular 
belief. This pluralism is furthered by the need for the individual to construct 
a private set of beliefs to live by in that space not claimed by any institution. 
In the private sphere cultural pluralism reaches its zenith since freed from 
institutional demands the individual may endorse beliefs that can be, within 
limits, quite idiosyncratic.* 

Recent manifestations of pluralism show how minimal have become the 
beliefs necessary for participation in American culture. First, norms of 
behavior related to gender have steadily eroded so that almost the entire 
gamut of role choices is made available to the young in our society. Of 
course this movement is far from complete and substantial reactionary 
pockets of gender-specific norms remain in our society, but certainly to be 
male or female has less social reality today than it did even twenty years ago. 
Second, ethnic pluralism has been given official sanction with the move- 
ment for multicultural education. Granted that the educational scene is 
susceptible to fashionable movements which promise revitalization of the 
schools, still the curriculum of the public school indicates which beliefs are 
socially acceptable. Multicultural education is now actively promoted by the 
schools; maintaining ethnic distinctiveness is now a publicly approved 
action. The melting pot has become a collectivity. 

The most substantial indication of cultural pluralism is, not the freedom, 
but the respect given to individual moral decisions. In fact, moral decisions 
in general seem to have become private matters and are not an occasion for 
public debate. Only two rules seem to constrain individual freedom in 
formulating moral decisions: a person’s moral decision cannot be the source 
of injury to another and one’s own moral decision should not be imposed on 
another. Sincerity in making moral decisions and courage in living them out 
has become more important than their content. 

Under conditions of radical pluralism, a core curriculum is difficult to 
establish because doing so necessitates establishing the cultural hegemony 
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of particular studies. Further, implicit in the formation of a core curriculum 
is the claim that persons who follow that curriculum have minds of higher 
quality than those who do not. Both of these claims would currently be 
interpreted as versions of cultural imperialism and hence foreign to a society 
in which a democracy of belief prevails. Under radical pluralism the worth 
of any knowledge is what the individual person makes of it; there are no 
shared criteria by which different mental qualities can be compared. All 
knowledge is, potentially, of equal worth. 

In order to place bodies of knowledge within some hierarchy, those 
interested in devising a core curriculum might seek help from the philoso- 
phers in the attempt to discover some knowledge that can be required of 
anyone who claims to be educated. Unfortunately little help is currently 
available in that quarter. R. S. Peters and Paul Hirst, in recent years the two 
most prominent advocates of the view that some studies are of more worth 
than others,” have for the most part developed only the formal characteristics 
of knowledge that renders its possessor educated, leaving to others the task 
of determining which knowledge in fact has those characteristics. But 
finding such knowledge is precisely the problem of forming a core curricu- 
lum. In recent years, too, philosophers have backed away from the claim 
that the inquiries within some privileged discipline are more authoritative 
than others. Science had been proposed by the positivists as epistemologi- 
cally more secure than, say, history. But the works of Thomas Kuhn and 
Steven Toulmin have placed science in very much the same position as 
history .° Even those who followed Karl Popper and argued that science was 
moving toward the grasp of some unchanging truth have recently rejected 
the position that a scientific theory can be proved wrong; rather a theory is 
rejected when it no longer is productive, which appears to place science on 
equal footing with other forms of inquiry.’ Thus for the present, philosoph- 
ers offer little therapy for the equality of studies that comes from radical 
pluralism. 


The Economics of the Core Curriculum 


If the current configuration of culture points to no knowledge that is 
required of all educated persons and if philosophers cannot point to a 
particular inquiry as being authoritative, what grounds are there for con- 
structing a core curriculum? This much is clear: economic considerations 
can be powerful in determining what is to be required of undergraduates for 
them to earn a bachelor’s degree. 

Institutions of higher education in the United States are typically funded 
according to formulas that relate level of support to the total number of 
student credit hours. Likewise individual departments within a school see 
their futures forecast in the number of students who take courses within the 
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department. This connection between financial support and student credit 
hours is most apparent in the highly organized state systems of higher 
education, but even in private institutions a department cannot be totally 
oblivious of the income generated for the institution from the courses it 
sponsors. The ordinary situation in higher education today is that the 
continued existence and growth of a department, and hence the jobs of those 
who teach within the department, are directly dependent on the ability of the 
department to attract students into its courses. Under these circumstances the 
core curriculum represents not only, and perhaps not primarily, an arrange- 
ment of studies but also an allocation of student credit hours among de- 
partments. Individual departments must ensure their own futures by placing 
their courses within a core curriclum. 

Economic considerations also impinge on the core curriculum through the 
need to make graduates of a school competitive in the job market. This may 
lead to an emphasis on professional training, so much so that little time can 
be given over to humanistic studies. Thus an engineering school might argue 
that the amount of training needed by its graduates to compete for the best 
positions leaves very little time in a four-year curriculum for studies which 
are not directly related to engineering. For an institution worried about 
student credit hours this argument is hard to deny because the engineering 
school attracts students in part on its ability to place graduates in the best 
occupational positions. 

Another way in which room for a core curriculum can be squeezed is 
through demands made by accrediting and certification agencies. Boards 
that enforce professional standards may become quite demanding in specify- 
ing the amount and type of training necessary to qualify a person for 
professional practice. These requirements can even be enforced through 
legislative requirements laid down by various states. When discussion 
begins on the composition of a core curriculum in a program of professional 
studies, there may be very little left to talk about since accrediting and 
licensing agencies may have already determined the major disposition of a 
student’s time. The impact of such agencies is especially disruptive since not 
every discipline can call on this outside help in establishing its claim on a 
student’s time. Only those areas of study connected with professional 
practice can look for this kind of support. The traditional humanistic studies 
must be advanced against the preemptive power of licensing and accredita- 
tion requirements. 


The Need for a Core Curriculum 


Given the radical pluralism of our culture why not let market forces 
control the formation of undergraduate curricula in higher education? After 
all, the need to consider the market has been a constant factor in American 
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higher education. With only rare exceptions the pool of students has always 
been smaller than what the aggregate of colleges and universities needed to 
banish their financial worries. A good case can be made that the current 
preeminent position of American higher education is the result of responding 
to market forces. Not only were institutions vigilant in the search for 
programs of study that would attract additional students, but departments as 
well constantly tried to expand their claims on a student’s time. Hence both 
the institutions and their academic departments had an interest in expanding 
course offerings and in locating new topics that could provide the subject 
matter for a bachelor’s degree. A general policy of American higher educa- 
tion has been that anything goes as long as students can be found to go along. 
One result of this has been an openness toward the creation of new knowIl- 
edge and the development of new specialties. American higher education 
has succeeded in bringing a constantly increasing array of topics under the 
scrutiny of scholarly inquiry. This would appear to be a good state of affairs. 

From this perspective the insistence that a curriculum can be found 
independently of market forces seems reactionary at best. Why overturn the 
democracy of knowledge promoted by cultural pluralism and insist on the 
special role of certain studies in producing the educated person? The elitism 
of that position runs counter to one of the vital sources of development in 
American higher education. 

The basic reply to this argument is that certain qualities of mind are 
needed in order to use knowledge well and that market forces and the 
demands for professional training do not ordinarily focus attention on 
developing those qualities of mind. What good is an architect who knows 
nothing about beauty? What good is a medical doctor who views sickness as 
a biological phenomenon and not a human event? This type of question does 
not take on urgency when market considerations alone prevail. If institutions 
of higher education ignore the task of forming a core curriculum, they run 
the danger of uncritically producing and transmitting the knowledge de- 
manded by whoever pays fees at the school. But institutions of higher 
education have obligations that go beyond servicing the demands for knowl- 
edge. They must also inform students about the qualities of mind proper to 
the exercise of knowledge. That is a task fundamental to forming a core 
curriculum. If that task is given up, then little prevents institutions of higher 
education from becoming profligate in their response to the demand for 
knowledge. 


Notes 
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Three themes have come to the fore of recent school criticism: schools 
foster intellectual sloppiness, they help maintain economic, social and 
political inequality, and teachers are to blame. These charges have been so 
often repeated that they have become part of the common wisdom; they are 
old news taken as truth. 

While this criticism contains little sympathy for and even less understand- 
ing of teachers, it has had side benefits. Among them is an increased interest 
in educational reform. Unfortunately, however, where the cause of educa- 
tional failure is understood to be primarily teachers, educational reform is 
reduced to teacher reform, and teacher reform most often means that greater 
effort will be placed on controlling teacher behavior. Among the ways this is 
accomplished is through standardizing curriculum offerings and learning 
outcomes in teacher education. The assumption is that in this way the 
influence of teacher incompetence—treal or imagined—will be lessened if 
not eliminated. Sadly, in their desire to respond adequately to their critics, 
educators have furthered efforts aimed at their own domination.' In this 
commitment they share many of the cultural assumptions of their critics; the 
way to reform is to establish rules for behavior and elaborate systems of 
control; no other approach is understood as reasonable let alone as possible. 

Uncovering complicity is not only a problem faced by educators; it is a 
general cultural problem. This project is an aspect of a broader critical effort 
which centers on the dialectical relationships of the ‘‘changing social total- 
ity’’ and the interests of human consciousness in general on the one hand, 
and ‘‘the way in which these relationships predefine the self-forming praxis 
of the individual on the other.’’? The object is to expose what in our way of 
seeing the world and what in the structures of society, particularly in- 
stitutional life, serve to impose arbitrary limits on human development. 

Exposing these limits, ‘‘naming’’ them,’ makes them accessible to 
change. But first they must be recognized. For educators a source of light is 
found in a careful consideration of the type and quality of relations between 
persons and between persons and culture (content of instruction) that are 
encouraged and discouraged within schools. Such a focus is useful because 
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education is, fundamentally, an interactive affair. Further, these relations 
are of central importance to the self-forming praxis of the individual. They 
help establish patterns of what is and is not perceived as possible, and they 
communicate much about the nature of the good life. In effect, educational 
quality can be judged by the quality of these relations. 

I wish to call attention to one element in the domination of teachers which 
enjoys an unquestioned status and which has profound impact on the type 
and quality of relations obtained in schools. To help them in their efforts at 
reform, educators have turned to quantitative research and researchers, 
brokers of a highly valued cultural commodity. Like other Americans, 
educators have come to expect answers from quantitative research and 
researchers who, in turn, are pleased to offer their wares at a price. Part of the 
cost of this help has been the acceptance of significant but generally un- 
recognized limitations on the growth potential of teaching and, ultimately, 
of education itself. 

Some time ago Americans discovered, for example, that Johnny appar- 
ently could not read. To learn to read is an honorable goal, one long held as 
fundamental by educators. Why couldn’t Johnny read? Was it something 
wrong with educators or with Johnny? The public answered this question 
quickly; teachers were to blame. Educational researchers approach this 
question and others like it by carefully studying students, in this case good 
and poor reading students. What is it that the good reader does that the poor 
reader does not do? Critical variables are identified based upon a behavioral 
definition of good reading. Finally, carefully designed instructional pro- 
grams are created by researchers, often with the assistance of specialists in 
program development, that presumably will insure the development of the 
desired characteristics—behaviors—in all children. The move from 
observation to instructional program development is a move from descrip- 
tion to prescription. This move is generally perceived as a technical one, 
thus bypassing normative questions. 

These programs are generally designed around the following instructional 
model: 

, | 3. Learning Strategies | 
2. Students are | » | and Materials are be: 
Preassessed | | Selected | 4. Strategies 

. and Materials | 


| are Implemented | 


1. Instructional | — ' 
Objectives are | | 5. Students 
Specified are Posttested | 


L -_ — 
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Program developers formulate the objectives which for evaluation purposes 
are stated in behavioral or performance terms: *‘The student will be able to 
do X with 80% accuracy.’’ They also develop and provide the materials to be 
used and make suggestions about which strategies are most desirable (steps 
three and four). Often, the strategies to be used are built into the materials. 
They also provide the tests (steps two and four) used to establish first what 
materials and strategies should be used (understood as a technical problem) 
and second if students have learned as a result of instruction (their behavior 
has changed in predicted ways and to desirable degrees). The teacher begins 
his or her work in step two by trying to establish the desired fit between 
student ability or need and instructional materials and strategies. 

It is clear from the model that everything flows from the objectives. Once 
they are established, the perception is that what follows is essentially 
technical—as, for example, fitting the student into the materials in the 
proper place. For the teacher who implements such a program (and there are 
many programs of this kind), the rub comes when in order to produce the 
promised results the teacher must follow the program as nearly as possible. 
Each step must be in place. In this way the servant, research, becomes the 
master. 

This pattern of program development is widely followed in, but not 
limited to, the skill areas: reading, writing, arithmetic. These areas take up 
the vast majority of student and teacher time in elementary and middle 
schools. These are the critical years for education, years when fundamental 
attitudes toward learning and toward society are formed. A variation of this 
pattern is well established in the social science and science areas. However, 
in these areas rather than look to student performance as the source for 
instructional standards (e.g. an idealized good reader), the starting point is 
an ideal knowledge of a content area established for a student of a given age. 
Very often a survey of current textbooks serves as the source for this ideal. In 
either case the problem for the teacher is the same—to get the student to the 
standard—and is approached in similar ways (through the instructional 
model above). Subject matter is carefully broken down into skills, concepts 
and/or topics. These in turn are analyzed into smaller bits of information 
and/or subskills. Each grade level is assigned a given amount of the content 
to be covered, general and specific objectives are formulated, tests based on 
the objectives are written and eventually validated (which serve to op- 
erationally define the ideal), materials are developed or gathered, and 
suggestions about strategies are made; eventually teachers are presented 
with a completed package of what to do and how to do it and in some cases 
when. 

Students enter the program after it is established. Through testing they are 
assigned to groups, and in these they work through materials written ex- 
plicitly for students like them—an abstracted student. Outcomes are the 
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same for all students, but variation in rates of learning and in complexity of 
understanding is permitted; what is essential is to have every student achieve 
a prestated minimum assumed to indicate understanding or ‘‘mastery.”’ 
Students who do not successfully pass a posttest (a test covering the same 
material as the test used for preassessment—a “‘pretest’’) are retaught the 
material. Final scores are often published which stand as public proof that 
students are learning and, by inference, teachers are doing their jobs. 

The adoption or development of instructional programs of this kind 
represents a considerable investment on the part of a school district. Teach- 
ers are generally expected to confirm that the investment was well placed 
through insuring that the expected results are obtained. Teachers who do this 
are recognized for their professional competence. 

Some programs of this kind allow teachers to select the method to 
accomplish the desired aims (teacher input in stages three and four). Some 
teachers perceive this option as liberating; they believe they can do some- 
thing they want to do.* But upon close scrutiny, this is a highly restricted 
option. Through testing and through objectives stated in a performance or 
behavioral form this option is carefully circumscribed. Clearly, when objec- 
tives require performance, students must be given opportunity to practice 
what they must eventually demonstrate on a test. Or, where the objective 
requires proof of knowledge attainment, what is implied is some kind of 
practice through a form of recitation. In any case, the range of instructional 
options is very narrow indeed. 

These bits of knowledge—or simple skills—expressed as objectives-to- 
be-accomplished, are presumed eventually to come together in an additive 
fashion to produce, for instance, skill in reading or understanding of the 
fundamental concepts of physics. There is little room for imagination or 
intuition or discovery, that ‘‘aha’’ experience. As in the skill areas this 
additive view of learning puts considerable pressure on teachers who must 
keep up a very rapid pace if they are to accomplish all that is required in a 
given year. This pace is an important impediment to the development of a 
critical sense in teachers and in students. One result of this pressure is that 
time becomes the most important factor in making instructional decisions. 
That is, not only is the range of options narrowed by the use of the 
performance objective format and of testing, but it is also further limited by 
the necessity to cover content in the allotted time; there is always too much to 
cover and too little time to do it. Hence, direct instructional strategies are 
preferred over indirect strategies. A method that is highly valued may not be 
used simply because it is too time-consuming. 

Programs of this kind which are highly rationalized are increasingly 
coming to shape the character and quality of American schools. Most 
specifically, they have helped establish a pattern of relations within schools 
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which is decidedly hostile to education. I shall briefly consider five aspects 
of this pattern that foster domination. 

First, objectives stated in behavioral form and in advance set clear 
limitation on what is perceived as a desirable relationship between teachers 
and students. These relations are mediated by the objectives. It is conceiv- 
able that teachers need not even speak with students to educate them; all that 
is required is for the teacher to certify in some fashion, generally through 
checking test scores, that the desired behavior or learning is in place. There 
is no need for the teacher and the student to come together to explore with 
one another what would be desirable goals for student learning. Implicit in 
this design is a profound distrust of the teacher and of the student. It is 
assumed, or at least implied, that together they will not produce judgments 
as good as those produced by the program developers. They are not creators 
of curriculum but merely consumers of it. 

Second, where objectives are created outside of the relationship of student 
to teacher, the teacher faces the very difficult task of justifying the work of 
others. To get students to work successfully, it is necessary for them to 
perceive doing the work as in their best interest. The sophistication enjoyed 
by those who create highly rationalized programs is generally not present in 
teachers who then must respond to questions of legitimacy by falling back on 
one of several inadequate responses: a call to authority or a threat of 
punishment is heard. 

Third, programs of this type come to teachers presumably built on true 
facts. That is, they rest upon a series of law-like statements or statements of 
high probability: do X and Y will result. These statements are assumed to 
hold over time and place; they enjoy the status of truth. Hence, failure of 
students to learn is understood to be either a teacher or student failure rather 
than a program failure. The teacher, for instance, may not have followed the 
program closely enough. Of necessity there is created here an adversarial 
relationship when students fail as they often do. Rather than question the 
appropriateness of the program, raise normative questions, it is likely that 
the teacher will blame either him or herself or the student; students, in turn, 
blame themselves or the teacher. Rather than perceive themselves as allies, 
students and teachers are enemies; they fail to see their shared interests. 

Fourth, proof of learning comes through test passing. Test data come to 
the student and teacher as objective facts. That is, the test is presumed to tell 
us something truthful and accurate about student learning. Where these tests 
are tests of mastery, as is currently the common mode, they are presumed to 
tell us what portion of a given body of knowledge the student has mastered. 
Hence, built into the test is a judgment about mastery which makes unneces- 
sary teacher and student judgment. Passing a test replaces judgments about 
what in fact is understood. Again, teachers need not engage in dialogue with 
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students; the test does what is necessary—the system solves what are 
fundamental learning problems; it defines what learning is and when it has 
taken place. Where test results and teacher perceptions of a student’s ability 
and accomplishment differ, test results generally prevail; while many pro- 
grams make provision for teachers to override test judgments, doing so is 
seldom done. Teachers’ understandings are not seen as being as legitimate as 
those established by test writers 

Fifth, where tests of mastery are used, mastery is generally taken to mean 
accomplishment of minimums, usually figured at the sixty to eighty percent 
levels. That is, 80% of the time the student correctly does what an objective 
requires or correctly answers 80% of the questions on a test. In this way a 
peculiar conception of mastery is communicated both to the teacher, who we 
would hope would know better, and to the student who does not. Mastery is 
not simply a matter of passing a test; it is taken as passing a test at a minimal 
level. What is lacking here is the understanding of mastery as continuous 
growth; what is presented is mastery without a practicing master, a teacher, a 
model of excellence, one worth emulating and, very importantly, one with a 
personal message to share. 


There are other aspects of the impact of research through highly rational- 
ized programs on the relations of teachers to their students and to one another 
that could be mentioned, but these are adequate for my purposes. In short, 


the influence of research and research-based program development results in 
a powerful domination of teachers through dramatically limiting the kind 
and quality of relations most likely to occur in schools. 

Habermas offers a useful way of situating this development within larger 
trends in Western culture.” He argues that human beings can be understood 
in terms of three broad interests: 1) A work interest which is expressive of 
our need to control the natural world to insure our physical survival; 2) A 
communication interest which represents our need to understand and be 
understood; and 3) an emancipation interest which centers on our need to 
transcend, to become more and better than we are. What he perceives is that 
our work interest which operates through science and technology and the 
rationality it embodies, what he calls *‘instrumental rationality,’ has come 
to dominate our communication and emancipation interests. Because of this 
domination we define our communication and emancipation interests in 
terms of our work interest; they are reduced to technical problems of control. 

This domination of our work interest is actively fostered by many teachers 
and administrators. For many teachers teaching is coming to be understood 
as necessitating ever greater levels of control over their own professional 
lives; efficiency, they believe, demands it. Teaching is understood by many 
of these teachers as the management of materials and of persons and as 
clerking or record keeping. It is not uncommon, for instance, to visit 
elementary or middle schools considered to be excellent and see very little 
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teaching going on in the sense of teaching as interaction between teachers 
and students. Rather, much student interaction takes place with standardized 
materials. Teachers begin their classes by giving directions to students on 
what work needs to be done and how to do it; students spend their time 
plodding through worksheets or workbooks. When interaction does take 
place between students and teachers, the interaction, particularly in 
elementary schools, is often carefully prescribed by an adopted program; 
teachers ask the questions stated in the program and students give the desired 
responses. In this way teachers are encouraged not to think about what they 
do or why they do it; thinking of this kind is definitionally not part of 
teaching: materials teach, teachers manage. 

At its extreme teaching as management becomes a content-free activity .° 
Teachers need not know anything about children in general or particular nor 
about the content they are to teach. They do, however, need to be able to give 
or read directions clearly and keep children on task. Such teachers would 
consider themselves to be facilitators of learning but in fact perform much 
like roving managers/administrators/evaluators in business or in higher 
education who claim to be able to manage anything. 

If teaching is understood more as a form of enticing of students to 
transcend their present understandings or as a form of dialogue between 
mutually questing persons (both expressions of our communication and 
emancipation interests and part of the classical ideal of teaching), this kind 
of activity would be seen as ethically questionable at best. Unfortunately, 
this vision is a rare one and, when possessed, difficult to protect from the 
realities of classroom life. Rather, the common practice is to let materials 
created by others do the teaching and, not surprisingly, these same others 
provide the instruments of validation by which judgments of teacher com- 
petency are sometimes made; the road to professionalism is clearly posted. 

Domination is also encouraged by the profound mystification that takes 
place through educational language. This mystification serves to reduce the 
possibility of tension rising between, for example, the views of teaching as 
enticing and as facilitating mentioned above. If the language of teaching as 
management/clerking is identical to the language commonly associated with 
teaching as a humane and humanizing activity, then it becomes increasingly 
difficult to confront the sources of domination. This, in fact, has happened. I 
shall give two illustrations. 

Currently educational literature, specifically curriculum literature, is 
filled with talk about serving individual needs and about the virtues of 
individualizing programs. Our common sense of these terms generally 
involves an understanding that serving individual needs means that each 
individual is different in some respects and that these differences deserve 
recognition in educational practice. When we speak of individualizing, we 
generally take it to mean that we will vary our programs so that each person 
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has a somewhat different educational experience. By a twist of meaning, 
these terms which evoke such positive sentiment are obscured and some- 
times intentionally redefined. Needs, for example, are understood in curric- 
ulum circles to be lacks. These lacks are identified objectively through tests, 
tests taken by every student. The normative issues involved here are hidden; 
needs are reified. Hence, to have a need is to have a system-defined lack 
which importantly serves to obscure the necessary and desirable tension 
between the individual and society; individual needs are social needs. 
Individualizing undergoes a similar transformation. What individualizing 
means for program planners is to make provision for differences in learning 
rates but not for outcomes. Hence, to be individualized (something done to 
one person by another) is to be allowed to do what all students must do but to 
do it at one’s own pace. 

In this way teachers who see themselves as fundamentally caring and 
committed people but who work within roles defined in management 
clerking terms can properly speak of their work in humane and human terms: 
they are serving the individual needs of their students. They do this without 
thought about how these needs are determined nor who determines them. 
The assumptions are that we all have the same or similar needs and that we all 
learn in fundamentally the same ways. 

Educational problems have come to be understood essentially in tech- 
nical—work interest—terms by many educators. Education is thereby re- 
duced to training. Other visions of possibility are limited resulting in the 
highly rationalized curriculum and instruction programs outlined above 
which are taken to represent the most reasonable approach to educating the 
young. Teachers, like other Americans, are embedded in the culture which 
has produced this phenomenon and therefore see it as proper, perhaps even 
as natural. The challenge is to help them imagine—or imagine with them— 
other possibilities, which necessitates making the taken-for-granted prob- 
lematic. It is here that there is hope. This can be fostered by making visible 
the tensions between the relations teachers generally desire and the form 
their relations have often taken. Teacher dissatisfaction is clearly on the rise; 
this dissatisfaction may be contained to some degree by the production of 
ever more sophisticated systems of control, but such moves are ultimately 
only delaying tactics. Unfortunately, for education a difficult problem arises 
here: this dissatisfaction must be given a critical and hopeful form before a 
teacher leaves teaching. This critique of the relations encouraged by highly 
rationalized instructional programs offers a point of departure, one which 
speaks to the life interests of teachers. 
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The fall of the Florentine republic and the accession of the Medici in 1512 
ended Machiavelli’s career as secretary to the chancery. Thereafter he was 
excluded from the conflict of Florentine and Italian politics. His exile, 
however, provided the opportunity for the writing of those works which 
have provoked so much controversy in the intellectual realm. As a student of 
politics, Machiavelli has been close to the center of things. But, for all the 
attention devoted to him by succeeding generations, the nature of his 
contribution to political theory remains very much a controverted matter. 
Although he is candid and plain-spoken, ambiguity and inconsistency are 
not absent from his work. Machiavelli is not a systematic thinker. He uses 
terms imprecisely and often makes a point without indicating its relative 
importance. Furthermore, he speaks in several voices, here matter-of-factly, 
there impassioned. These qualities give plausibility to a variety of in- 
terpretations. He has been characterized as a social scientist, an Italian 
patriot, an apologist for tyranny, a convinced democrat and a satirist, among 
other things.' 

The principal purposes of this essay are to elucidate an obscured dimen- 
sion of Machiavelli’s thinking, to describe the tangential character of some 
leading interpretations and to locate Machiavelli in the tradition of political 
theory. It should be emphasized that in what follows there is no pretense at 
rendering Machiavelli whole. First, the entire corpus of his writings will not 
be analyzed. This essay addresses the Prince and the Discourses only. These 
are the central works, and they are the works which have been rightly the 
objects of attention for centuries. Secondly, this essay develops an argument 
which is but one dimension of Machiavelli’s thinking and does so in a more 
systematic and rigorous way than it can be found in Machiavelli. This 
approach may slight some ambiguities and patch over some difficulties. 
Nevertheless, it makes possible the statement of an important argument 
which comprehends much in Machiavelli’s principal works. 
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Although there has been modulation from time to time in the volume and 
tone of criticism visited upon the Machiavellian teaching, seldom has he 
escaped condemnation from at least several quarters. Gentillet, Bodin, 
Campanella, Voltaire, Fichte, Maritain, Russell and Strauss span the life of 
Machiavelli interpretation, and all are joined in outrage, more or less acute, 
at Machiavelli’s alleged immorality.” Certainly, against the criteria of 
traditional religion and ethics Machiavelli is just what Professor Strauss says 
he is—‘‘a teacher of evil.’’* But this judgment which was much favored in 
an earlier day ignores or rejects the possibility of a different theory of ethics. 

More recent scholarship has come to regard Machiavelli’s fundamental 
and most important contribution to political theory as the disjunction of 
ethics and politics.* This thesis is expressed in essentially two ways. The 
first, in order of exposition here, is that Machiavelli is a scientist; his 
political theory is ethically neutral.° The second is that he discerned in 
politics qualities which make necessary principles of action different from 
those provided by traditional ethics and religion.® 

Machiavelli's science is said to consist in part in the suspension of ethical 
judgment in the study of political behavior. According to Cassirer, **The 
Prince is neither a moral nor an immoral book: it is simply a technical book. 
In a technical book we do not seek for rules of ethical conduct, of good and 
evil. It is enough if we are told what is useful or useless.’’’ Machiavelli 
becomes on this view the first exponent—at least since Aristotle—of a 
value-free social science. There is something to be said for this approach. It 
directs our attention to several important differences which separate 
Machiavelli from his ancient and medieval predecessors. He is secular and 
empirical to a degree that they were not. He sees the state as neither the 
punitive nor the beneficient provision of God. Nor does he regard it as 
natural in the sense in which Plato and Aristotle intended. For Machiavelli 
too, men come to know justice as a consequence of social and political 
organization, but he does not ascribe to the state the purpose of making men 
good. More generally, he abjures any attempt to order state and society 
according to the strictures of natural or divine law.* Instead, he devotes 
much attention to a consideration of those conditions and policies which 
produce this or that result. And, in so doing, there is slight appearance of 
those concerns which had marked political thinking enlisted in the cause of 
an ethics. The abundance of descriptions, explanations and instrumental 
valuations in the Prince and the Discourses makes hazardous any dismissal 
of the ‘‘scientist’’ thesis as without foundation. Nevertheless, that thesis 
neglects a good deal in Machiavelli from which important things can be 
learned. Against that thesis, I shall maintain that Machiavelli does have an 
ethics which informs his work. 
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This view is shared by those who have conceded that there is an ethics in 
Machiavelli but it is an egoism of princes.’ Cassirer urges that Machiavelli’s 
prescriptions be understood as hypothetical imperatives: if you want this 
result, then you must do that. The egoist imperative is categorical: do 
whatever is necessary to aggrandize one’s power and reputation as a prince. 
Once again it is necessary to concede something to a contending interpreta- 
tion. There are passages in Machiavelli which suggest that the aggrandize- 
ment of the prince is his first and only concern. It seems to me, however, that 
less need be granted this view than that of Machiavelli as scientist even 
though this view has been widely taken up under the title of ‘*Machiavellian- 
ism.’”’ Even in the Prince where solicitude for princely power and reputation 
looms most large, Machiavelli also regards the role of ruler as imposing 
responsibilities which ought to be discharged. The Church, as lords tempor- 
al, comes off badly because it has failed to discharge those responsibilities. '° 
And, in the Discourses, he writes reprovingly of rulers who forsake the law 
and public business to satisfy personal desires—princes who *‘thought that 
princes need to do nothing else than to surpass the others in lavishness and in 
lust and in every other sort of licentiousness.’’'' Furthermore, the ex- 


pressions of preference for republican government in the Discourses belie an 
interpretation of Machiavelli which casts him as an exponent of an egoism of 
princes. It is not just a matter with him of identification of the requisite 


conditions for such government—pace Cassirer. He does identify those 
conditions, and he does not condemn the institution of princely government 
when they do not obtain; men need government in any case and must take 
what they can get. But Machiavelli prefers republican government whenever 
the requisite conditions are present. Moreover, rulers ought to act to create 
and maintain those conditions even when princely rule might be maintained 
or instituted. He specifically condemns Julius Caesar because he suppressed 
popular liberty when it could have been maintained and instituted instead of 
tyranny. '? 

There is a much more decisive argument against this view. Egoism asserts 
that one ought to do what will be to the advantage of oneself, or, as I had it 
earlier, the prince ought to do whatever is necessary to aggrandize his power 
and reputation. Were it Machiavelli's design to restrict this principle to just 
one prince, no government could be errected on such a foundation which 
would be acceptable to anyone else. Machiavelli knows this, and he does 
want to erect a government which can endure. Of course, he does not address 
a particular prince but all who have or seek a hand in shaping the state. 
Egoism marks out a pit for fighting cocks; it justifies a constant conflict of 
wills. Machiavelli believes that Italy has suffered enough from men who 
have acted on the principle of egoism.'* 

To be sure, he does give a prominent place to the acquisition of power and 
reputation by the ambitious man. He explains the behavior of princes and 
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prospective princes by reference to their self-interested purposes, and he 
prescribes the means whereby such men can get what they want. He also 
does not disdain those qualities in men which lead them to pursue and permit 
them to acquire power and reputation. On the contrary, he so obviously 
admires the ambitious, assertive, self-reliant men of this world. Neverthe- 
less, to recognize the strength of egoism in men, or even to assert its 
exclusive sway, is not to erect egoism into an ethical principle. And 
Machiavelli does not do so. The egoism of men must, of course, always be 
taken into account. Indeed, the state needs ambitious men, and it needs them 
the most when society is corrupt, when the political order is in decay. Only 
the ambitious man will take on the burdens and run the risks involved in 
founding or reforming a state. But what an opportunity to win history’s 
approbation! If the prince succeeds in bringing order out of chaos, he will 
realize true glory and enjoy a secure reign.'* The prince, however, is not to 
be the only beneficiary. There is a good which includes the interests of rulers 
but is not confined solely to their interests. 

Now, the interests of men are many, but there is a good which all men 
share as members of society. That good, and for Machiavelli it is the good, is 
internal order and external security. He refers time and again, in reproving 
terms, to the revolutions, conspiracies, civil wars and invasions which have 
convulsed Italy. Italian rulers have been ineffective; they have been unable 
and unwilling to realize the first priority of the state, and, as a consequence, a 
terrible price in lives, fortunes and dignity has been paid. A new order of 
rulers and citizens must be fashioned—an order which emulates Republican 
Rome. The institution of the new order requires in turn a new conception of 
politics which recognizes the distinctive qualities of politics and which 
identifies the principles of action appropriate to it. That new conception of 
politics is the core of the second major thesis concerning Machiavelli’s 
contribution to political theory. 


Il 


Machiavelli’s disjunction of ethics and politics is asserted in Croce’s 
thesis of the autonomy of politics. According to Croce, Machiavelli's 
discovery lies in his ‘‘clear recognition of the necessity and autonomy of 
politics, of politics which is beyond or, rather, below moral good and evil, of 
politics which has its own laws against which it is useless to rebel.’’'* Here 
the emphasis is not on Machiavelli’s perspective or method but upon what he 
regarded as the substance of politics and the principles appropriate to it. 
Upon this analysis rests Machiavelli’s ethics. As Isaiah Berlin has argued, 
‘‘in opposing the ‘laws of politics’ to ‘good and evil’ Machiavelli is not 
contrasting two ‘autonomous’ spheres of acting—the ‘political’ and the 
‘moral’: he is contrasting his own ‘political’ ethics with other ethical concep- 
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tion which governs the lives of persons who are of no interest to him.’’'® 


Those qualities which distinguish the realm of politics from other realms 
of life where religion and conventional ethics govern are chiefly three. First, 
internal order and external security are the principal values in politics. Men 
of course want many other things as well: power, reputation and wealth for 
themselves. Resources, however, are scarce, and some, even many, must be 
disappointed. Few, if any, can acquire all which they believe their due. 
Unlimited desires and scarce resources fuel an unending round of competi- 
tion, more or less violent, among men and states. The more violent and less 
ordered this competition, the less are men able to secure and hold desired 
ends—including the power and reputation which can be enjoyed by ruling. 
Thus all men have a stake in internal order and external security. They are 
common goods and prerequisites for the realization of other goods. Emphat- 
ically, internal order and external security come only at a price. Individual 
behavior must be constrained; individual interests must be subordinated to 
the common interest. 

Secondly, in politics, consequences are the significant thing. Intentions 
may be made the test of right and wrong in relations between private 
persons, but they cannot be in public life. Well-intentioned acts which have 
consequences undesired by those affected may be excused in private life; 
they are unexcused and inexcusable in public life. Most people cannot know 
the intentions of rulers, and, hence, they must look to consequences. 
Furthermore, there is so much more at stake in public life—the acts of rulers 
affect the whole society. Does an act, does a rule, contribute to the realiza- 
tion of internal order or external security? Acts and rules which have those 
consequences are right and those which do not are wrong. Under some 
circumstances, murder, deception and the like are among the means which 
will serve those ends. Hence, it is charged, Machiavelli subscribes to the 
doctrine that the end justifies the means. He does, or at any rate that the end 
excuses the means, but it is only some ends which excuse any means. 

The paradigm case is the prince who would found or reform a state. 
Machiavelli observes that the political passivity of the good man, the 
self-serving abuse of authority by the wicked man and the half-baked 
measures of the ruler who is neither wholly good nor wholly bad all have 
pernicious consequences for society.'? Understand that here he employs 
conventional moral terms. Those terms, he believes, lead to unacceptable 
conclusions. No doubt the prince’s intentions are self-interested; he wants 
power and reputation for himself. Furthermore, he may commit acts of 
violence or practice deception to realize his ends. By the accounting of 
conventional religion and ethics, those acts are wrong in themselves (at least 
prima facie) and wrong for the reasons for which they were done. 
Machiavelli adjudges things differently. Violence, ‘‘evil methods,”’ are 
necessary to found or reform a state when the populace is corrupt. When a 
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prince uses such methods to secure internal order or external security, even 
though he has ulterior motives, and those methods in fact secure those ends, 
they are to be excused. A self-interested prince will use those methods in the 
public interest because his private interests can be realized only as the public 
interest is realized. In short, private power and reputation are concomitants 
of internal order and external security; if the prince gets what he wants, the 
society will secure internal order and external security. '* For Machiavelli, it 
is to consequences that we must look in deciding the political question of 
right or wrong. 

Thirdly, politics is characterized by coercion and authority. Many make 
claims upon scarce resources not all of which can be satisfied. All must be 
brought in some manner to accept or acquiesce in a distribution which does 
not fully serve their particular interests. On the other side of such acceptance 
lies anarchy. Conventional religion and ethics can contribute a good deal to 
the resolution of this problem by inculcating a sense of restraint and frater- 
nity. There are, however, limits set by the nature of man to the sway of such 
forces. Therefore, Machiavelli concludes, coercion and authority are neces- 
sary to order the state. Those men who will not obey the law must be forced 
to do so. Of course, not everyone can be forced all the time. While coercion 
can never be laid entirely aside, it can and must be supplemented with 
authority. In authority relations, the ruled are not compelled to obey the law, 
nor are they persuaded to obey a law on its particular merits. Rather, 
obedience is won because the person who made it or the process by which it 
was made is believed worthy. Such beliefs are grounded in religion. 
Machiavelli accords the highest praise to religiousleadersand assigns to 
religion a central place in the state. There is no respect for the sacred in this; 
no ascription to religion of value for its own sake. The only religion in which 
Machiavelli is interested is one which can engage the sentiments of men for 
secular and public ends. 

Machiavelli’s observations about the prominence of coercion and author- 
ity in politics are not unique. But the conclusion which he reaches based 
upon his analysis serves to separate him from his ancient and medieval 
predecessors. His principal conclusion is that rules and acts are to be judged 
with regard to their utility, under given conditions, for promoting internal 
order and external security. His other conclusions which are corollaries of 
the preceding have brought opprobrium to him. The first corollary is that the 
integrity of the individual, or natural rights, is subject to the calculation of 
common interests. Thus, the interests of some may be overridden to advance 
the interests of many. The second corollary is that there is no prima facie case 
against coercion as a means to advance common interests and, specifically, 
internal order and external security. 

These conclusions inform Machiavelli’s views on conventional ethical 
principles and forms of government. The former, he contends, must be 
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ignored on occasion. In this he does not question the correctness of con- 
ventional ethics.'? He holds murder, deception and theft to be wrong and 
generosity, honesty and fidelity right. He objects to making these the only 
principles. The political condition requires that they sometimes be over- 
ridden. At best, then, conventional ethical principles are instrumentally 
valuable. He believes that conventional ethical principles deserve obedience 
and that their observation contributes to the maintenance of internal order 
and external security. This is so nearly always with the ruled. Thus 
Machiavelli’s concept fo virti as it resides in the general citizenry is a 
composite of qualities which includes most of the conventional virtues. 
Even in the case of rulers conventional ethical principles deserve obedience. 
But rulers, under some circumstances, must ignore them if internal order and 
external security are to be protected.”° Or better, as Sheldon Wolin states, 
politics is such a condition that the country cannot be saved except by 
violating these ethical principles.7! 

One or another form of government is more or less valuable instru- 
mentally. According to Machiavelli, there is no form of government which 
under all conditions is most desirable, i.e., best promotes internal order and 
external security. Under some conditions—which obtained in his Italy—a 
principality governed by an absolute ruler is best. He well understands that 
grave risks are taken when one man acquires absolute power. His sub- 
ordinates may abuse the power he delegates to them. The ruler himself may 
be corrupted by absolute power or his self-chosen successors may abuse 
their power. And, he can be gotten rid of only by revolution. It is simply 
wrong to think that Machiavelli has an inadequate appreciation of the 
dangers of investing absolute power in one man or that he is indifferent to 
these dangers. Nevertheless, fundamental social change, and more particu- 
larly the change from political decay to political order, requires the 
centralization of power. Machiavelli concludes, therefore, that under some 
conditions the risks must be run and one man exercise unlimited power. 

Whenever a populace, however, has the requisite qualities to sustain it, 
Machiavelli regards republican government and the liberty which it affords 
as desirable. The populace must be willing to obey the law voluntarily and to 
compromise their differences. If the populace will do those things, a repub- 
lic can be instituted and ought to be instituted because, between princely 
government and republican government, the latter requires less coercion to 
maintain internal order and external security. And liberty provides the 
opportunity for the meritorious to acquire power. 

The principal circumstances which Machiavelli regards as affecting the 
utility of rules and acts are the international situation of a state and the virtues 
of its citizenry. The reason why the prince must spend much of his time 
thinking about and preparing for war is that he will often be involved in it.? 
Conditions in Italy ensured it. Machiavelli saw the contemporary in- 
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ternational situation as one in which states acknowledged, and perhaps had, 
no obligations to one another, exploited every opportunity for short-term 
gain and ignored any common interest. In consequence, the very existence 
of society is made precarious. The state must act as the necessity of the 
moment demands—and it will sometimes demand violation of conventional 
principles. 

Machiavelli has much to say about the qualities which make men good 
citizens or good rulers and little or nothing to say about those which make 
men good men. He is concerned exclusively with man as a public person, a 
member of a state, and not with man as man simply. Man appears to him as 
self-interested, a creature with insatiable desires, often shortsighted, irra- 
tional and pusillanimous. These qualities are exacerbated by a milieu in 
which men must compete for scarce resources and in which acts frequently 
have unanticipated and undesired consequences. 

Although human nature is constant, man’s behavior can be modified and 
the asperities of politics can be mitigated. Were self-interested, short- 
sighted, irrational man to have free rein, no state would be possible and 
internal order and external security would be the casualties. The state of 
course affixes reins. When a people is corrupt, and the state consequently in 
decay, princely rule is necessary. The prince must often rely on violence to 
direct behavior in ways consonant with order when men do not believe, or 
act on the belief, that the public interest comprehends, at least tolerably, 
their particular interests. Under the influence of good laws, good arms and 
good religion, a people may acquire virth. A willingness to compromise and 
to obey the law voluntarily makes possible republican government. The 
institution of republican government marks no fundamental change in the 
human spirit; self-interest, pride, ambition remain to tax social bonds. A 
republic affords increased opportunities for the expression of those impulses 
in ways consistent with internal order and external security. Even republican 
liberties, however, are inadequate. Therefore, Machiavelli recommends an 
imperialist foreign policy to relieve those social pressures which cannot be 
contained by domestic institutions and those ambitions which find no in- 
ternal opportunities for expression. Imperialism is available to princes for 
the same purposes, but republics, he asserts, are more successful in it 
because the benefits are more widely shared. 


II] 


Friedrich Meinecke, the German historian, observed some years ago that 
‘*Machiavelli’s theory was a sword plunged into the flank of the body politic 
of Western humanity, causing it to shriek and rear up.’’?? Machiavelli’s 
theory, that is to say, is discontinuous with the political theories which 
preceded it, and perhaps also with those which succeeded it, and is morally 
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repugnant in that it condones practices theretofore and thereafter con- 
demned. Leo Strauss marks the end of classical political theory and the 
beginning of modernity in the fifteenth chapter of the Prince.*4 He describes 
Machiavelli as a ‘‘teacher of evil.”’ For Croce, the conception of an autono- 
mous political order severed Machiavelli from the tradition of political 
theory: his politics are *‘beyond or, rather, below moral good and evil.”’ 
Cassirer, although he differs in important respects from the preceding, 
agrees that ‘‘with Machiavelli we stand at the gateway of the modern 
world. . . . The sharp knife of Machiavelli’s thought has cut off all the 
threads by which in former generations the state was fastened to the organic 
whole of human existence.’’?> In counterpoint may be placed the view of 
Isaiah Berlin who finds in Machiavelli a return to the classical tradition (in 
contradistinction to the medieval or modern) and to 


a time-honored ethics, that of the Greek polis. . . . Since men are beings 
made by nature to live in Communities, their communal purposes are the 
ultimate values from which the rest are derived, or with which their ends 
as individuals are identified.7° 


The disagreement about the place of Machiavelli in the tradition of political 
theory has two aspects. First, do the questions put by classical and medieval 
theorists inform Machiavelli’s work? Does he attempt to answer the same 
questions? Secondly, do ethical considerations apply in politics? 

The significant questions for classical and medieval theorists were ‘*what 
way Of life is most fitting for man?’’ or *‘what way of life represents the acme 
of human virtue?’’ and ‘‘does participation in politics promote or impede the 
development of human virtue?’’*’ Various answers were given, but all were 
based on an identification of man’s essence, a positing of the ends of man as 
these were discerned by reason or revealed by faith and upon an analysis of 
the nature of politics. In some cases the analysis led to the conclusion that 
participation in politics is a necessary part of the good life—man is a political 
animal; the state is a nest, the nnilieu in which human virtue is nurtured and 
takes wing. In other cases the analysis led to the conclusion that participation 
in politics impedes the development of human virtue; politics puts a pre- 
mium on qualities of which men must rid themselves and on goods which 
men must forsake if they are to realize man’s end. 

This is to sketch broadly, and I readily concede that the variations on these 
themes are many and that combinations of them can be found in the thinking 
of one theorist. Moreover, not even Machiavelli’s sword was sufficiently 
sharp to sever completely past from future. The concerns of moderns are not 
wholly absent from classical and medieval theory, nor are the concerns of 
classical and medieval theorists wholly absent from the works of their 
successors. Nevertheless, Machiavelli does not share the central frame of 
reference of classical and medieval political theory. For him, the significant 
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question is “how can the needs, interests, desires of the individual be 
reconciled with the needs, interests, desires of a society of men?’ And this is 
the significant question for much of modern political theory. Where 
Machiavelli differs from many other moderns is in investing the require- 
ments of society with a value beside which those of the individual pale into 
insignificance. He does not hold the view based on the concept of natural 
rights that the requirements of the individual take precedence prima facie 
over the requirements of the society. This essay, then, comes down on the 
side of Strauss, Cassirer and Croce in locating Machiavelli in the modern 
period. 

But, with Berlin and against Strauss, Cassirer and Croce, I have argued 
that Machiavelli expressed an ethics of political action. It is not an ethics 
informed by a conception of natural law or divine law. Machiavelli does not 
seek to answer the question of what is the best life for man because man can 
never attain it.** His conception of the political condition leads him to 
discard as irrelevant the questions which had engaged his predecessors. 
This, however, is not tantamount to asserting that anything goes. Rather, 
Machiavelli holds that rules and acts are to be judged and recommended 
according to their utility for promoting the good (or at least for reducing evil) 
and the good is the internal order and the external security of the state. 

The picture of Machiavelli which emerges from all this is less severe, less 
sanguinary and less diffuse than many others. In so depicting him, I have not 
sought to make him appear better than he is, but to bring out his argument. 
Nevertheless, I acknowledge that there is exaggeration of whatever there is 
of system in his works. Perhaps the most that can be said of him in this regard 
is that there is constancy in his view of politics. And I have argued that 
Machiavelli’s view is informed by a recognition of certain distinguishing 
characteristics of political life: the pre-eminence of internal order and 


external security as the ends of politics, consequences as the test of right of 


rules and acts, and the necessity for coercion and authority to realize social 
ends. 
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More often than not philosophers must and should turn to their colleagues 
in literature or science for insights which they cannot achieve themselves. 
Although the Heidegger literature is vast, it seems to me that few philoso- 
phers have studied with advantage the articles of Robert Minder on Heideg- 
ger. The articles to which I refer are: **Hebel et Heidegger, Lumiéres et 
Obscurantisme’’ and ‘‘Heidegger und Hebel oder die Sprache von 
Messkirch.”’’' What calls the philosopher’s attention to these two articles is 
not only the literary criticism which they embody but the ethical problem 
which they reveal and which seems to linger as a shadow from which we are 
never to be parted. It is to this problem that I would like to address my 
remarks because it is a problem from which we can never be freed and never 
should be. Is it possible to separate the political and social activities of the 
philosopher from the philosophy he puts forth? In other words, is not the 
philosopher’s life as much a political and social responsibility as his meta- 
physical, poetical or ontological wonderings? Is it possible that the philoso- 
pher can be a servant of totalitarianism and still be loyal to the belief in 
freedom and reason which have always belonged to the cosmopolitanism of 
philosophical life? Can philosophical and moral decisions be separated? Can 
moral and political decisions be held apart? This is a problem which is not 
exclusive to the philosopher, but which belongs to every human being who 
takes seriously moral responsibility and the universality of reason. Robert 
Minder, one of the most astute students of German and French literature, has 
raised problems in his Heidegger interpretation which the philosopher must 
and should comment upon. The ‘‘case of Heidegger’’ had affected other 
outstanding thinkers in France at the end of the second World War, Eric 
Weil? and Alexandre Koyré*, to mention only two of the most outstanding. 
From the remarks of Minder and Weil we will attempt to deal with moral and 
political responsibility in the thought of Martin Heidegger and the con- 
sequences of its absence. 

Minder poses the problem of a philosopher, in fact, the only major 
German philosopher, who identified his political life with Nazi ideology. 
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**The case of Heidegger is not that of a man who in a moment of weakness 
would put his name at the end of a manifesto. He assimilated the language of 
the Nazis, he made their language his own. From the style of Mein Kampf 
there is no distance to that of the political writings of the philosopher.’’* 
Minder goes on to say that the essay on Hebel written in 1957 shows a 
continuity of thought which can be traced back to the ‘‘Appeal to the 
Students’’ pronounced by Heidegger on November 3, 1933 in which Hitler 
was declared to be the embodiment of all reality. Reason and ideas are no 
longer the constitutive elements of existence, reasonableness would have no 
role to play in a world in which all reality now found corporeal realization.° 
In this respect Heidegger has drawn from philosophy a political response or 
we may say the political response. The question which now confronts us is 
whether philosophy can offer such a response. Weil has remarked in a later 
book on Kant that ‘‘politics ceases with Kant to be a preoccupation for 
philosophy; it becomes like history, a philosophical problem, acting within 
and upon the totality of thought.’’° In this sense Weil goes on to say that 
‘*Hegel restera kantien orthodoxe.’’’ Here we must carefully note that there 
is a fundamental distinction between a philosophical problem and a decision 
or the decision. It is clear that with the enunciation of the decision the 
philosophical problem, like the historical one, no longer exists or can exist. 
In reference to Heidegger Weil says, ‘‘The fault of Heideggerian existential- 
ism is, if we ask philosophy to lead man to historically and critically concrete 
conclusions, it leads to no decision because it leads only to the decision. To 
be put in the service of radical nationalism is an entirely gratuitous and 
arbitrary act, although not prohibited, allowable, not prescribed, compre- 
hensible, since this philosophy dissociates radically the philosopher from 
possibility, away from man who must live in a reality, that as philosopher he 
must be prevented from comprehending anything other than its form.’’* For 
the man who must live in reality the problem is always one of comprehen- 
sion, realizing that the fundamental interest of man and philosophy is the 
meaning of human life. It is not knowing the meaning and purpose of life that 
is significant, but comprehending the fortuitousness of all human existence 
as the consequence of man as freedom. From this freedom alone man can be 
spoken of as homo faber. 

If we maintain that there is such a reality as political and moral 
responsibility and that this reality has been accepted and can be justified 
reasonably by anyone who is committed to the inseparability of fact and 
meaning, to reasonable discourse and doubt, then it is difficult to com- 
prehend ‘‘a philosophy which begins with the concrete individual and 
comprehends the term ‘concrete’ naively as an irreducible’’ since this 
philosophy must *‘end in empty decision, decision for decision, whatever it 
may be, or in transcendant faith. How could it be avoided when it denies both 
Greek theoria and modern reasonable action?’’? The individual is the 
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problem and not the base of philosophy; it is with this difference that a 
philosophy of freedom becomes meaningful. The individual comes to be by 
what he does and what he is is only the source of what he can be. His being is 
the consequence of his doing and his doing the source of his being. In other 
words, the individual is what he is through what he is not, i.e., negativity is 
the source of individuality which wants to discover itself as free. 

Minder takes us on another journey through Heidegger’s thinking, con- 
centrating on his interpretation of Johann Peter Hebel. '° What is significant 
for us is the distortion which Heidegger achieved in his Hebel interpretation, 
**Hebel—der Hausfreund,’’ published in 1957. From Minder’s analysis a 
metamorphosis occurs when Hebel falls into Heidegger’s hands. The 
humanist cosmopolitan, the man honored by Goethe, becomes ‘‘a young 
and strong Siegfried, bathing himself in the blood of the dragon and com- 
prehending from then on the song of the birds of the trees, Wagnerian 
imagery dear to the petit-bourgeois.’’'' Heidegger uses Hebel to perpetuate 
a ‘‘blood and soil’? doctrine which Minder claims to be central to his 
thinking throughout his life. Heidegger’s message is that the poet’s great- 
ness lies in his return to the origins of the speech of the peasant which has 
within it ‘‘the secret of the supreme good which is the maternal language.’”!” 

Minder reminds us that for Heidegger such words as “‘critical’’ and 
‘‘artistic’’ are ‘‘unthinkable within the confines of the Hebel cult which 
Heidegger celebrates: the poet is for him no artist, he is priest in the maternal 
service of language.’’'* It is the religious dimension of the chiliastic Schwar- 
mer deeply filled with the apocalypse and its visions which characterizes this 
Wiirttemberg bastion of Lutheran pietism and which could not but affect 
every being moved by mystical imagery. In a footnote to a long-neglected 
article, ** ‘Herrlichkeit’ chez Hegel ou le monde des Péres Souables,”’ 
Minder asked the same questions about Hegel, Schelling and Hélderlin 
which he now asks about Heidegger. Is it possible to understand these 
philosophers and poets unless we grasp the religious background from which 
they emerged? Is their thought comprehensible in and for itself or is it a 
secularization or a religious restatement of a particular and peculiar tradi- 
tion? There is no doubt that every great philosophical system is an expres- 
sion of universality which arises from particularity. There is no philosophi- 
cal system where there is no universality and mere demonic particularity. 
With Heidegger the question of universality or demonic particularity must 
be weighed and comprehended. The questions which Minder asks about 
Hegel and Schelling are: *‘In what way was Swabian theosophy transmitted 
to the young philosophers of the ‘Stift’?’’'* The answer which he offers 
points to a direction; it tells us where we must go to find possible answers, if 
the problem refers to answers, or only to a deeper comprehension of the 
question. Minder says it is in *‘the Old-Wiirttemberg, this ferocious bastion 
of Lutheranism in southern Germany that all the children received the same 
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education in the celebrated schools. The Pietists—Bengel and Oetinger at 
their head—far from being put on the index by the Orthodox succeeded in 
integrating their movement into the church. Old students of the ‘Stift’ 
fashioned in turn the future educators. . . . The question is not to know if the 
Swabian theosophers influenced Hegel and his friends, it is to know how 
such a certain and profound influence could escape criticism for so long a 
time.’’'> Beyond whatever differences there may be in background, the 
Heilsgeschehen permeated Heidegger as it did Hegel, Schelling and 
Holderlin. '® This does not mean that given this background we can necessar- 
ily assume that the philosophy coming from it must be of a particular nature. 
Historical and theological background can clarify and elucidate philosophi- 
cal attitudes and it is possible to see in the background the source and 
inspiration of the categories of thought. Further, what a thinker does with the 
material at his disposal is ultimately the responsibility of the thinker. 
Responsibility for the political and social consequences of Heidegger’s 
language philosophy is Heidegger’s alone. His philosophy per se is not 
Nazi, but the philosophical categories which arose from it belong to its 
assumptions. His attempt to distort literature, the figure of Hebel in particu- 
lar, is a natural consequence. 

Philosophical life and its moral responsibilities are intimately interwoven; 
it is this coherency of philosophy which must be considered and evaluated. It 
must be considered from two points of view, one which involves a decision 
for philosophy as the discourse of reason and another which involves a moral 
and political decision not to decide. Alexander Schwan has spoken of 
Heidegger’s withdrawal from politics. He says: *‘Heidegger’s slow and step 
by step turning away from his inner and outer agreement with National 
Socialism did not bring about in its consequence a turning toward other 
political positions, even to such, which were in desperate struggle against 
the totalitarian domination of the NS state, in the name of personal freedom, 
human dignity and of the state of law, Rechtsstaates, and which today, 
struggle ceaselessly against other essentially related totalitarianisms. The 


turning away became rather a decisive turning away from contemporary 


politics in all its forms.”’'’ The decision to withdraw in silence from politics 


is a political decision. It means that the political problem is no problem. 

In 1966 in the French journal Critique'* Francois Fédier published a 
defense of Heidegger which was answered by Robert Minder, Jean-Pierre 
Faye and Aimé Patri.'? Minder’s response was entitled ‘‘Langage et 
Nazisme.’’ In this response Minder summarizes his position which now 
makes it possible for us to see the issues clearly. ‘‘There was a heap of 
manifestos, whose consequences were enormous, professions of faith in the 
Fiihrer, reiterated, explicated unreservedly, which were a moral and in- 
tellectual political engagement, and they model a language given at the level 
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of a Gauleiter. Heidegger literally revels in this jargon, as the cohort of the 
Blut- und Bodendichter, prostrated before Hitler, reveled in it. The images, 
the modes of reasoning, the twists of style—are identical in Heidegger, 
Kolbenkeyer, Hanns Johst and hundreds of others. Only a genuine igno- 
rance of the German and a disdain for historical context can misconstrue 
these relationships. Can we imagine a Kant, Nietzsche, Husserl editing 
proclamations in the spirit and style of a Doriot or Poujade?’’*° Minder holds 
Heidegger accountable for his inner and outer acceptance of Nazism, his 
continuous distortion of literature for the sake of ideology and his identifica- 
tion of the procedures of philosophy with the activity of the peasant of the 
Black Forest. The peasant (with a tough patience) prunes, digs, bores, 
during the long winters, the same piece of wood. The shavings fall, the 
matter remains in a pure state, the existential root of things.’’?! Above all 
Minder reminds us that we must never forget the background, ‘‘the rustic 
catholicism, peculiarly reactionary, of this native country on the border of 
Swabia and the Upper Danube.”’?? 

When we think of a language philosophy imbued with dialect which puts 
aside the universal character of language we can understand Heidegger’s 
judgment that *‘the generals did not lose the war (for France), but Descartes. 
Messkirch was revenged for the France of Louis XIV and Napoleon I.’’?4 
France was defeated in the second world war because it remained loyal to a 
philosophy of reason and to a language controlled by the Academy. It is for 
the same reason that Heidegger could enjoy the German victory and the 
brothers Heinrich and Thomas Mann would go into exile. Not as fortunate 
was the fate of one of Germany’s greatest literary critics, Walter Benjamin, 
who was refused entrance to Spain in September 1940 and was returned to 
French authorities, which meant to the Gestapo, whereupon he took an 
overdose of morphine. This occurred while Heidegger could still enjoy 
space to think and create. How different Benjamin’s words sound from those 
of Heidegger when Benjamin discusses a work of art. ‘‘In the appreciation of 
a work of art, or in any form, consideration of the receiver never proves 
fruitful. Not only is any reference to a certain public or its representatives 
misleading, but even the concept of an ‘ideal’ receiver is detrimental in the 
theoretical consideration of art, since all it posits is the existence and nature 
of man as such. Art, in the same way, posits man’s physical and spiritual 
existence, but in none of its works is it concerned with his response. No 
poem is intended for the reader, no picture for the beholder, no symphony 
for the listener.’’?* Let us be reminded of one further comment of Ben- 
jamin’s which he expressed to Gershom Scholem in a letter dated June 12, 
1938, when speaking of Franz Kafka. ‘*But his experience was based solely 
on the tradition to which Kafka surrendered; there was no far-sightedness or 
‘prophetic vision’. Kafka listened to tradition, and he who listens hard does 
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not see.’’”> These remarks need little comment when they stand alongside 
those of Heidegger and there is little need to be reminded of the different fate 
which befell each man. 

We live in a world which speaks much of ‘‘roots,”’ identity and authentic- 
ity, and in which there is a continuous search for the charismatic leader and 
peculiar desire to give encouragement to the personality cult. The search for 
universality suffers in all these attempts to reduce reality to mystical mani- 
festations, chiliastic dreams and to abstruse ideologies.*° Faced with the 
ever-constant use of fundamentalism in religion, nationalism in politics and 
atavism in social life we are continuously aware of the violence and barba- 
rism which threatens all life. Eric Weil has reminded us again and again that 
violence threatens us at every turn, that philosophy is not a necessity for life 
and that men do not have to think, to be reasonable. In fact, we may say that 
where there is reasonableness, coherent discourse, we are experiencing the 
exception. This makes it all the more difficult for us to absorb Heidegger’s 
purely sophistic subjective philological deductions, which are placed in the 
service of a philosophy which knows no moral or political responsibility, 
which in fact has denied the political problem as such. Even sadder is the 
distortion of literature for ideological purposes. On May 10, 1963 Robert 
Minder in a speech for the Hebel-Preise des Landes Baden-Wiirttemberg 
said the following of Hebel: ‘‘What separates his wisdom, morality and 
maxims from all ordinary utilitarian thinking is his very early and deep 
experience of suffering. This thirteen year old must have seen death when he 
accompanied his sick mother in a rack wagon from Basel to their home. She 
died on the way. These hours of torment remained always engraved in 
Hebel’s soul. Even when he turned to active life, he knew? like the beloved 
Jean Paul, that all creatures are destined to live against death and its secret. 
This gives his poetry the ring of the deep which touches us so deeply in the 
hours of need, like bells sounding so near with the changes of weather.’’?’ 
The experience of suffering, the reality of death, and the consequent feeling 
for the preciousness of all life gives to Hebel’s thought that cosmopolitanism 
which belongs to all those, from the ancients on, who believe in the efficacy 
of reason, in the inseparability of moral, aesthetic and intellectual life. If we 
want to state it otherwise we would be wise to follow in the path of Eric Weil 
who in the article ‘‘Faudra-t-il de nouveau parler de morale?’’ written 
shortly before his death in 1977, wrote: ‘‘It says simply (the moral law) that 
man must regard every other as a moral subject . . . which implies that 
morality prescribes a form of common life which rejects violence; each must 
behave in such a way that his way of acting, the maxim of his decision, can 
be thought as a way of acting for each and everyone, in other words, that it be 
such that it can be universalized, established as law, . . . The moral law 
imposes the form of a possible legality in the coexistence of beings, free, 
conditioned, free in the condition, free by being able to refuse each particu- 
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lar condition, realizing their freedom, because of the particular condition, 
without which they would have neither need nor possibility to act and would 
not be free, because they would be deprived of all possibility to prove their 
freedom.’’** It is the search for universality which is the path to the 
philosophical life. From this search philosophy emerges as man’s hope for 
that reasonableness which alone can diminish violence both spiritually and 
physically, a violence born in the rejection of reason and which lives in all 
those fatidic ideologies devoted to personality cults, historical determinism, 
and the anarchy which comes forth when our belief in reason dies. If 
philosophy and philosophers have still something to say, and I believe they 
do, it can be little more than belief in reason, or belief in the philosophical 
tradition, which from the Ancients held to the unity of theoretical and 
practical life, to that sacred unity of morality and intellect, the unity born in 
the political. 
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1. Introduction 


For the past few decades, graduate philosophy programs at many Amer- 
ican colleges and universities focused their efforts on producing philoso- 
phers steeped more in analytic acumen than in historical heritage. This 
partial eclipse of interest in the history of philosophy was due in large part to 
the less than celestial movements of logical positivism and logical empiric- 
ism and to an interpretation of Wittgenstein that seemed to preclude 
philosophers from articulating theories. According to the high priests of this 
latter sect, the task of philosophy consists in the activity of dissolving 
problems, not in concocting theories aimed at solving them. Philosophers, 
so these anti-theorists pontificated, must merely assemble lists of reminders 
(e.g. on how we use the word ‘know’, etc.); they must show the fly the way 
out of the bottle; they must relieve conceptual cramps; they must battle 
against the bewitchment of intelligence by language; they must leave things 
as they are. Not fertile soil, this, for nurturing interest in the history of 
philosophy. Indeed, this philosophy of philosophy seemed to eliminate 
altogether the need for studying philosophies prior to Wittgenstein’s, for it is 
well known that pre-Wittgenstein philosophers were inveterate theory 
mongers. 

I think it is accurate to say that this ahistorical philosophy of philosophy— 
whatever its origin—is on the retreat. It reached its zenith in the late 1960's 
or early 1970°s—a period, incidentally, during which about half of Amer- 
ica’s philosophy Ph.D.’s were produced. With every passing day, however, 
it is becoming more respectable in philosophical circles to express an interest 
in the history of philosophy and in philosophical theorizing. 

Nevertheless, even though the study of the history of philosophy is well 
on its way toward regaining its former position of respectability in philoso- 
phy graduate programs, the conventional wisdom persists that all of the 
more important philosophy produced during the last thirty or forty years is of 
the piecemeal variety, that no important systematic philosophy was pro- 
duced in America during that time. It may, then, come as a surprise to be told 
that one of the greatest American philosophers of that period is a systematic 
philosopher; his name: W. V. Quine. In what follows, I shall sketch a 
reading of Quine that reveals the systematic character of his philosophy. 
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Central to this new perspective on Quine is the claim that his philosophy is 
best understood as a systematic attempt to answer, from a uniquely 
empiricistic point of view, what he regards as the central question of 
epistemology, namely, ‘‘How do we acquire our theory of the world?’’ 


Il. The NB Thesis 


The reading of Quine that I am advocating focuses on what I have 
elsewhere! dubbed the naturalistic-behavioristic thesis (NB thesis) of lan- 
guage. The thesis is naturalistic in that it makes the study of language 
accessible to empirical investigation and it is behavioristic in that it relies 
upon behavior as the substance of observable data. This thesis is expressed 
in countless places in Quine’s writings; here are four instances: 

(1) *“‘Language is a social art. In acquiring it we have to depend entirely 

on intersubjectively available cues as to what to say and when.’” 

(2) ‘*Language is a social art which we all acquire on the evidence solely 
of other people’s overt behavior under publicly recognizable circum- 
stances.’’* 

(3) *‘A language is mastered through social emulation and social feed- 
back, and these controls ignore any idiosyncrasy in an individual’s 
imagery or associations that is not discovered in his behavior.’’* 
**Language is socially inculcated and controlled; the inculcation and 
control turn strictly on the keying of sentences to shared stimulation. 
Internal factors may vary ad libitum without prejudice to communica- 
tion as long as the keying of language to external stimuli is un- 
disturbed.’ 


The NB thesis may be construed both substantively and heuristically. It is 
substantive insofar as it makes a factual claim about the (behavioral) 
parameters of the language-learning context: language is learned by emulat- 
ing the verbal behavior of members of the linguistic community. It is 
heuristic insofar as it proscribes the development of mentalistic theories of 
language learning and linguistic meaning: any underlying psychological 
mechanisms of language learning and any ‘‘meaning’’ not discoverable 
behaviorally may safely be ignored. 

The new perspective on Quine that I am sketching establishes the NB 
thesis as the “‘central axiom”’ of his entire systematic philosophy.° On the 
basis of the NB thesis, Quine develops (even ‘‘extrapolates,’’ one might 
say) his NB conception of language including too his theory of language 
learning and his theory of linguistic meaning (‘‘scientific semantics’’). 
Furthermore, Quine’s NB conception of language provides him with the 
constraints, or framework, within which he articulates his response to the 
central question of epistemology: ‘‘How do we acquire our theory of the 
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world?’’ It is imperative, therefore, that we examine the NB conception of 
language. 


Ill. The NB Conception of Language 


Quine’s behavioral theory of language learning consists of a number of 
substantive claims about the methods and psychological mechanisms in- 
volved in language learning. These claims are best viewed as empirical 
hypotheses, some of which are of an idealized and highly speculative sort. 
There are, according to Quine, two general methods of language learning 
employed by a child learning his first language: ostension and analogic 
synthesis. Ostension is the initial method of his learning and is generally 
known among psychologists as direct conditioning. The child begins by 
observing and imitating the behavior of other language users as it occurs 
amid publicly recognizable circumstances. In such circumstances the child 
learns to associate sentences as unstructured wholes with appropriate non- 
verbal stimulations. In short, the child learns (by induction) the ranges of 
stimulus conditions (‘‘similarity bases’’) which in some sense determine the 
correct uses of various expressions. Such learning, Quine claims, approxi- 
mates the classical process of reinforcement and extinction of responses. 
Moreover, Quine claims that the dimensions of the innate structure pre- 
supposed by the process of conditioning can, in principle, be ascertained 
through techniques of operant conditioning (i.e., conditioned response, 
stimulus generalization, experimental extinction, etc.). 

Unfortunately, however, the method of ostension (direct conditioning) 
does not carry the child very far in his learning, since most sentences he 
learns are not tied, even derivatively, to any fixed ranges of non-verbal 
stimulation. How, then, does the child learn to formulate and appropriately 
respond to such sentences? Quine’s answer is that the greater part of 
language is learned by way of analogic synthesis. Parts of sentences already 
learned are linked together to build new sentences, the function and place- 
ment of those parts being determined by analogy with their function and 
placement in previous sentences. These previous sentences themselves may 
have been learned by ostension or by earlier analogic synthesis. The impor- 
tant thing about analogic synthesis is that it involves irreducible leaps of 
analogy which, if traced backward, will not reveal a smooth derivation of 
theoretical language (i.e, referential language) from observational language 
(i.e., sentences directly conditioned to nonverbal stimulation). While we do 
have some understanding of the mechanisms at work in the ostensive method 
of sentence-learning, virtually nothing is known about the psychological 
mechanisms that operate in analogic synthesis. Nevertheless, as part of his 
commitment to the NB thesis Quine maintains that ‘‘whatever the best 
eventual theory regarding these inner mechanisms of language may turn out 
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to be, it is bound to conform to the behavioral character of language learning: 
the dependence of verbal behavior on observation of verbal behavior.’’’ 

Quine develops the other part of his NB conception of language, a theory 
of meaning, or *‘scientific semantics,’’ by employing a taxonomic classifi- 
cation of sentences and a heuristically powerful concept of stimulus mean- 
ing. Quine’s classification of sentences is subservient to his epistemological 
quest for an account of how we acquire our theory of the world; con- 
sequently, it pertains only to those sentences that are either true or false. 
Quine divides such sentences into two classes: occcasion sentences and 
standing sentences. If occasion sentences, they are either observation or 
non-observation (occasion) sentences; and if standing sentences, they are 
either eternal or non-eternal (standing) sentences. Quine draws his dis- 
tinctions between classes of sentences in a clearly behavioristic manner. For 
example, an occasion sentence is a sentence which would elicit assent or 
dissent when queried only if some prompting (usually non-verbal) stimulus 
were present. A standing sentence is a sentence which would elicit assent or 
dissent each time it is queried, without further prompting by some (usually 
non-verbal) stimulus. The stimulus meaning of a sentence for a speaker at a 
time is again defined by Quine in terms of observable behavior. A stimula- 
tion a is said to belong to what Quine calls the affirmative stimulus meaning 
of a sentence S for a given speaker if and only if there is a stimulation a's such 
that if the speaker were given a’ and were asked S, then were given a and 
were asked § again, he would dissent the first time and assent the second. 
Negative stimulus meaning can be defined similarly, interchanging ‘assent’ 
and ‘dissent’. Stimulus meaning is the ordered pair of the affirmative and 
negative stimulus meaning.” 

Fortunately, we do not need to recount the myriad details of Quine’s 
‘scientific semantics’’ since my aim is only to show that Quine’s NB 
conception of language is ‘‘conditioned’’ by the NB thesis.” My claim is not 
that the details of Quine’s theories of language learning and linguistic 
meaning are wholly dictated by the NB thesis, but only that the general 
behavioristic orientation of these theories is in accord with the NB thesis. 
Having established this point, we must now show that Quine’s NB concep- 
tion of language provides the framework for appreciating the systematic 
unity of his discursive philosophy. 


IV. The Genetic Approach 


| argued earlier that Quine’s philosophy is best understood as an attempt to 
answer, in an empirically responsible way, the central question of 
epistemology, namely, ‘‘How do we acquire our theory of the world?’’ 
Since, in Quine’s terms, scientific conceptualization is inseparable from 
language, the various theories comprising our overall theory of the world 
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could be regarded as systems of sentences. Consequently, the central prob- 
lem of epistemology is one of giving an account of the relationship between 
our theoretical talk and our observations. 

But how are we to construe our observations? Being sensory, they are 
subjective; yet when observations must be taken into account in the contexts 
of language learning and assessing evidence, it is crucial that those observa- 
tions be accessible to the relevant linguistic community. On the other hand, 
nothing is gained if we construe observations as simply shared environmen- 
tal circumstances, for in this latter case we cannot presume intersubjective 
agreement about the environing situation. This is because two people will 
assess the environing situation differently if they notice different features 
and/or hold different theories. Quine suggests a solution to this difficulty by 
recommending that observations be thought of as follows: 


It consists in talking neither of sensation nor of environing situation, 
but of language: talking of language at the observational end no less 
than at the theoretical end. I do not suggest that observations them- 
selves are something verbal, but I propose that we drop the talk of 
observation and talk instead of observation sentences, the sentences 
that are said to report observations: sentences like ‘This is red’, ‘This is 
arabbit’. No matter that sensations are private, and no matter that men 
may take radically different views of the environing situation; the 


observation sentence serves nicely to pick out what witnesses can agree 
10 
on. 


In light of the above, the central problem of epistemology becomes one of 
giving an account of the relation between our theoretical talk and our 
observational talk, i.e., between the sentences learned by analogic synthesis 
and the sentences learned by ostension. This relation has two aspects, an 
evidential one and a semantical one. According to Quine, the two are 
isomorphic: *‘The channels by which, having learned observation sen- 
tences, we acquire theoretical language, are the very channels by which 
observation lends evidence to scientific theory.”*'! 

Thus, the central epistemological problem of accounting for the link 
between theory and observation has two aspects, expressed by the following 
two questions: (a) how is it that one sentence can serve as evidence for 
another? and (b) how do sentences acquire whatever meanings they can be 
said to have? The answers to both of these questions begin with roles that 
observation sentences play in providing both evidential support and meaning 
for the other kinds of sentences in theories. Observation sentences play an 
evidential role in theories because they are the kind of sentences that enjoy 
virtually unanimous acceptance among the members of a particular speech 
community. Two theorists may disagree about the truth of some theoretical 
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sentence, but they can descend to the level of observation sentences and find 
a common ground for assessing relevant evidence. (‘‘[W]hatever evidence 
there is for science is sensory evidence.’’'*) Observation sentences also play 
a semantical role in theories, for although most of language consists of 
inter-verbal associations, somewhere there have to be non-verbal reference 
points, non-verbal circumstances which can be intersubjectively appreciated 
and associated with appropriate utterances. (*‘[A]11 inculcation of mean- 
ings of words must rest ultimately on sensory evidence.’’'*) Observation 
sentences are, therefore, the gateway to language and, hence, to science. 
Moreover, observation sentences are the gateway to Quine’s naturalized 
epistemology: 


We see, then, a strategy for investigating the relation of evidential 
support, between observation and scientific thoery. We can adopt a 
genetic approach, studying how theoretical language is learned. For 
the evidential relation is virtually enacted, it would seem, in the 
learning. This genetic strategy is attractive because the learning of 
language goes on in the world and is open to scientific study. It is a 
strategy for the scientific study of scientific method and evidence. We 
have here a good reason to regard the theory of language as vital to the 
theory of knowledge.'* 


Thus, Quine’s NB conception of language, his theory of language, is vital 
to his theory of knowledge. It is the framework within which Quine develops 
his entire systematic philosophy. It is my contention that the NB conception 
of language prescribes the content of almost all of Quine’s more important 
doctrines and theses, by restricting what counts as an acceptable answer in 
responding to a multitude of philosophical questions. 


V. Quine’s Philosophical Edifice 


In the early pages of his Dewey Lectures, ‘‘Ontological Relativity,’’ 
Quine clearly indicated the fundamental importance of the NB conception of 
language to his philosophy when he wrote: 


Philosophically | am bound to Dewey by the naturalism that domi- 
nated his last three decades. With Dewey I hold that knowledge, mind, 
and meaning are part of the same world that they have to do with, and 
that they are to be studied in the same empirical spirit that animates 
natural science. There is no place for a prior philosophy. 

When a naturalistic philosopher addresses himself to the philosophy 
of mind, he is apt to talk of language. Meanings are, first and foremost, 
meanings of language. Language is a social art which we all acquire on 
the evidence solely of other people’s overt behavior under publicly 
recognizable circumstances. Meanings, therefore, those very models 
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of mental entities, end up as grist for the behaviorist’s mill. Dewey was 
explicit on the point: “‘Meaning . . . is not psychic existence; it is 
primarily a property of behavior.’’!> 
Once language is understood in this naturalistic way, as a social art to be 
studied empirically (i.e., behavioristically), it is immediately obvious that 
there cannot be any validity to the claims that language is private or that 
meaning is private. Nor can one acquiesce any longer in an uncritical 
semantics: 


Uncritical semantics is the myth of a museum in which the exhibits are 
meanings and the words are labels. To switch languages is to change 
the labels. Now the naturalist’s primary objection to this view is not an 
objection to meanings on account of their being mental entities, though 
that could be objection enough. The primary objection persists even if 
we take the labeled exhibits not as mental ideas but as Platonic ideas or 
even as the denoted concrete objects. Semantics is vitiated by a perni- 
cious mentalism as long as we regard a man’s semantics as somehow 
determinate in his mind beyond what might be implicit in his disposi- 
tions to overt behavior. '° 


Quine argues, in sympathy with Dewey, that when we turn toward a 
naturalistic view of language and a behavioral view of meaning: (1) we give 


up the museum figure of speech; (2) we give up assurance of determinacy 
with respect to meaning and reference; (3) we recognize there are no 
meanings, likenesses or distinctions of meaning beyond those implicit in 
people’s dispositions. 

It is my contention that, fully expanded, the three statements above can be 
shown to amount to the following Quinian doctrines and theses: (a) that 
translations of any sort will always be somewhat indeterminate, (b) that 
there is an inscrutability of reference, (c) that ontological commitments are 
relative to specific conceptual frameworks, (d) that theories are necessarily 
under-determined by the observations that support them, (e) that the efficacy 
of conceptual schemes must be evaluated holistically, (f) that intensional 
objects, such as meanings, propositions, attributes, and relations must be 
rejected, (g) that the notion of synonymy is irreconcilably misleading, as is 
(h) the notion of an analytic-synthetic distinction, and, finally, (i) that 
epistemological reductionism is a necessarily unachievable goal.'’ 

Obviously, I cannot argue that each of the above Quinian doctrines is a 
direct consequence of Quine’s NB conception of language. However, I can 
sketch what such an argument should look like. 

(a) The indeterminacy of translation thesis asserts that ‘‘manuals for 
translating one language into another can be set up in divergent ways, all 
compatible with the totality of speech dispositions, yet incompatible with 
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one another’’;'® and there is no sense to the question of any one translation 


being the uniquely correct one. For example, two field linguists, working 
independently of each other, might set up manuals for translating a foreign 
language such that the foreign sentence S is translated as “Cats are gods’ by 
one linguist and as ‘Cats are not gods’ by the other. Quine’s indeterminacy 
thesis claims that where both translations are consistent with the speech 
dispositions of all parties concerned, both are equally justified and there is 
no answer (and, therefore, no sense) to the question of which of the two 
translations is uniquely correct. The crucial point is that according to the NB 
conception of language the linguists have only the behavioral dispositions of 
the foreigner upon which to base their translations, and if no possible 
behavioral disposition can settle the question ‘What did the foreigner really 
mean by S$?’ then the question is meaningless and uninformative. 

(b) The doctrine of inscrutability of reference refers to indeterminacy as it 
applies specifically to the question of reference. For example, a foreigner 
might assent to (and dissent from) a linguist’s query of the foreigner’s 
expression ‘gavagai’ under just those conditions where the (English- 
speaking) linguist would do likewise to the query of ‘rabbit’. In other words, 
the foreigner’s stimulus meaning for ‘gavagai’ correlates with the linguist’s 
stimulus meaning for ‘rabbit’. But this correlation of behavioral dispositions 
is insufficient evidence for the linguist to conclude absolutely that the 
foreigner’s ‘gavagai’ refers to rabbits. Perhaps ‘gavagai,’ if it refers at all, 
refers to undetached rabbit parts or to rabbithood, and so on. The only way 
for the linguist to settle such instances of the inscrutability of reference is by 
fixing upon the foreigner’s equivalents of English ‘‘plural endings, pro- 
nouns, numerals, the ‘is’ of identity, and its adaptations ‘same’ and ‘oth- 
er’.”’'? These, according to Quine, constitute the cluster of interrelated 
grammatical particles and constructions with which the individuating of 
terms of divided reference in English is connected. Unfortunately, however, 
this very same cluster of grammatical particles and constructions is itself 
susceptible to the indeterminacy of translation. In short, all the possible 
behavioral evidence is insufficient for settling absolutely the reference of the 
foreigner’s terms, and there is no evidence beyond the behavioral evidence 
to which the linguist can appeal. This, of course, is just what the NB thesis 
asserts. Hence, Quine’s claim that when we adopt a NB conception of 
language, we give up assurances of determinacy, determinacy of meaning 
and of reference, is surely correct. 

(c) Ontological relativity is the doctrine which claims that it makes no 
sense to say what the objects of a theory are beyond saying how we interpret 
or reinterpret that theory in another; there is no saying absolutely what the 
objects of a theory are. If the linguist construes the foreigner’s ‘gavagai’ as 
referring to rabbits, he thereby settles part of the ontology of the foreigner’s 
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theory of the world, but he has done so only in a relative sense, relative to the 
linguist’s own understanding of ‘rabbit’ and to his own manual for translat- 
ing. The doctrine of ontological relativity is, in short, a generalized result of 
the doctrine of inscrutability of reference. Consequently, the doctrine of 
ontological relativity similarly results from Quine’s NB conception of lan- 
guage. 

(d) The doctrine of under-determination of theories claims that theories 
about the world transcend all possible observations of the world, and further, 
that different, competing theories can be developed on the same observa- 
tional basis. In a word, theories can be shown to be logically incompatible 
with one another, yet empirically equivalent. ‘‘This is a point on which I 
expect wide agreement,’’ says Quine, ‘‘if only because the observational 
criteria of theoretical terms are commonly so flexible and fragmentary.’’”° 
The explanation of why the criteria of theoretical terms are as Quine 
describes them can be found within his account of the way theoretical 
language is learned: by a series of irreducible, short leaps of analogy taken 
on bits and pieces of fragmentary evidence.*' Thus, the doctrine of under- 
determination, too, is shown to be connected with Quine’s NB conception of 
language. 

(e) The holism thesis claims that statements of a theory are not separately 
vulnerable to adverse observations, because it is only jointly as a theory that 
such statements imply their observable consequences. In other words, the 
individual sentences of a theory do not usually have unique ranges of 
confirming and infirming experiences associated with them.?* Thus, any 
one of the statements of the theory can be adhered to in the face of adverse 
observations by revising other statements in the theory. For example, a 
given theory might entail (or predict) that under certain conditions water 
boils at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. Now suppose we set up an experiment 
designed to test this claim only to find that our water boiled at 214 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Have we refuted the hypothesis? Not necessarily, not if we are 
willing to revise other statements in the theory. Perhaps our water is not 
pure, or some other condition was violated, or our thermometer is faulty, or 
we simply misread the thermometer. There are any number of ways of 
‘*saving the hypothesis,’’ for despite appearances it is not the single hypoth- 
esis that is being tested, but the theory as a whole. 

As with under-determination of theories, the reason for holism is to be 
sought within Quine’s theory of language learning. The child learns the 
observational part of his language in well understood ways (by ostension), 
and then he must reconstruct a personally accessible linguistic structure by 
imitating what he hears about him, linking it tenuously and conjecturally (by 
analogic synthesis) to what he knows, until such time as ordinary processes 
of social correction result in his achieving fluent dialogue with his communi- 
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ty. Such learning ‘is not a continuous derivation, which, followed back- 
ward, would enable us to reduce scientific theory to sheer observation. It is a 
progress by short leaps of analogy.’’** No wonder any one of the sentences 
in a theory can be adhered to, come what may, for empirical evidence simply 
cannot be allocated to the individual sentences of a theory in any unique 
way. 

(f) Quine’s rejection of intensional objects, including meanings, prop- 
ositions, attributes, and relations is not a reaction to their being abstract 
objects. Rather, his concern is, for the most part, that we have no behavioral 
criteria for the identity of such objects. How do we know when we have one 
proposition and when we have two? How do we know when one attribute or 
relation is different from, or identical with, some other attribute or relation? 
But at a deeper level, Quine’s claim is stronger, for it asserts that because 
these idioms are behaviorally indeterminate there are no answers to such 
questions. Here, again, it is Quine’s commitment to the NB conception of 
language which shapes his position. 

(g), (h) Quine’s rejections of synonymy and the analytic-synthetic distinc- 
tion are, in the end, based on the same measures as his rejection of in- 
tensional objects. Again, Quine sees the problem as a lack of behavioral 
criteria for identifying synonymous or analytic expressions. In responding to 
the charge that he demands unreasonably high standards of clarity for any 
proposed accounts of synonymy and analyticity, Quine replies that he seeks 
‘*no more, after all, than a rough characterization in terms of dispositions to 
verbal behavior. ’’?* This remark perhaps better than any other clearly brings 
to the fore the connection between Quine’s rejection of both synonymy and 
analyticity and his commitment to the NB conception of language. 

(i) According to Quine, radical reductionism, the view that every 
meaningful statement can be reduced to statements about immediate experi- 
ence, has been universally abandoned by modern empiricists. Nevertheless, 
their thought continues to be influenced by a subtler form of epistemological 
reductionism: *‘The notion lingers that to each statement, or each synthetic 
statement, there is associated a unique range of possible sensory events and 
that the occurrence of any of them would add to the likelihood of the truth of 
the statement, and that there is associated also another unique range of 
possible sensory events whose occurrence would detract from that likeli- 
hood.’’?° However, the plausibility of this form of epistemological 
reductionism has been scotched by the doctrine of holism. (Recall our 
water-boiling example.) Quine’s holism thesis is an outright denial of this 
form of reductionism, and, as we noted, Quine’s holism thesis is connected 
with the NB conception of language. Thus, we may conclude that Quine’s 
rejection of epistemological reductionism results from his allegiance to the 
NB conception of language. 
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VI. Summary 


I have tried to sketch the systematic character of Quine’s philosophy by 
emphasizing its naturalistic-behavioristic basis. In particular, I have tried to 
do this by explaining how the NB conception of language (i.e. , a naturalistic 
view of language and a behavioral view of meaning), once adopted and 
seriously adhered to, provides a heuristical framework within which the bulk 
of Quine’s system develops. My view is that given Quine’s genetic strategy 
together with his NB conception of language and the view that scientific 
theories are essentially linguistic structures, then science must be under- 
determined by experience to the extent that theoretical language goes be- 
yond the simple reiteration of observation sentences. Further, the theories of 
science will be viewed as holistically related to experience. In other words, it 
is not the case that every sentence of a scientific theory will possess its own 
unique empirical evidence or meaning. And, if scientific theories are both 
under-determined and holistic, then there must be indeterminacy of transla- 
tion and inscrutability of reference as one moves from one account of 
experience to another. Furthermore, inscrutability of reference when suf- 
ficiently generalized commits one to a doctrine of ontological relativity. 
And, finally, Quinian holism entails the rejection of the traditional analytic- 
synthetic distinction and, similarly, classic attempts at epistemological 
reductionism. As one might expect, synonymy goes by the board, too, and 
with it, meanings, propositions, attributes, and relations. From Quine’s 
behavioristic perspective, all such notions suffer from a lack of individua- 
tion. 

Consequently, in Quine’s fully developed philosophy the reader finds, 
not a mere collection of doctrines and theses on a multiplicity of apparently 
disparate philosophical topics, but rather, a systematic response to the 
epistemological question of how we acquire our theory of the world. Viewed 
from this new perspective, Quine’s philosophy stands as a marked counter- 
example to the conventional wisdom that all the important philosophy 
produced during the last thirty or forty years is of the piecemeal variety, that 
no important systematic philosophy was produced in America during that 
time.*° 
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At present there is considerable controversy among philosophers and 
social theorists about the nature of being moral and about who is to count as a 
moral person. While some behavioral scientists have been disgruntled to the 
point of avoiding all discourse about the nature of moral beings, and, while 
some philosophers have simply stipulated that a favored set of features 
reflects moral character, few have been content with the ordinary man’s 
sense of the term “‘moral person.’’ I do not intend here to recommend a 
return to G. E. Moore’s commonsense philosophy. I do think that the idea of 
a moral person is so embedded in the daily life of ordinary people that a 
social theorist must be arbitrary and capricious not to give due consideration 
to the ordinary sense of the term. The idea of a moral person is so deeply a 
part of every person’s social life that philosophers and social theorists have 
an obligation to determine what constitutes the idea of a moral person in the 
population at large before recommending any improvements. Here, perhaps 
more than anywhere else in moral philosophy, ordinary language analysis is 
an invaluable tool for determining the meaning of a term that is so central to 
the attempt of experts and ordinary persons to assess moral character, both 
their own and that of others. 

While ordinary language analysis may suffer from innumerable defects, it 
seems to me that in this case there is little more for philosophers to go on. 
Even if it turns out that the ordinary person’s idea of a moral person turns out 
to be in some sense mistaken or in need of some improvement, recommenda- 
tions for improvement can only be made once some specific notion of a 
moral person is identified from which further analysis and criticism can 
proceed. Finally, if the philosopher and social theorist want to write not just 
for one another, but for the educated population in general, then each will be 
well advised to adopt the ordinary sense of a term in common use— 
particularly since the common use is important to us both as individual moral 
agents ourselves and to our speculations about the genuine or most appropri- 
ate moral character traits which should be fostered in our community. 

To begin with let me note that there are two senses of the term ‘‘moral 
person.’’ There is a general sense of the term by use of which people extend 
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approbation to anyone who seems, in fact, to be a moral person. This general 
sense of the term moral person relies heavily on the extensional sense of the 
term, and is heavily embedded with traditional philosophic concern about 
the nature of virtue and virtuous persons. However, there is a second and 
more specific sense of the expression moral person which will be the object 
of discussion in this study. This specific sense of the term moral person is 
derivable only when we set aside personal preferences and consider in detail 
the essential elements to be considered if the use of the term moral person is 
to be successfully employed in moral discourse. In contradistinction to the 
general sense of the term moral person, identification of the specific sense of 
the term relies mainly on intensional as opposed to extensional meaning. 
Thus the present investigation is a meta-ethical analysis showing not what 
constitutes a virtuous or moral person, but rather what constitutes a success- 
ful employment of the term moral person in the context of moral discourse. 

In what follows I hope to make a start in sketching an outline for further 
study of the special sense of the term moral person. I would hope further that 
empirically-minded social scientists might initiate an investigation to de- 
termine if the moral paradigms I have selected to illustrate my claims are 
really as widely accepted as I presume. In pursuing my arguments I have 
relied rather heavily on fictional characters. In the case of fictitious charac- 
ters one can identify specific traits as morally relevant, and not worry about 
having one’s illustrations tainted by the actual frailities and anomalous 
behavior of fallible moral agents. In any event, I cannot see how fruitful 
results can continue to be gained in moral philosophy or social theory if we 
do not first give adequate attention to the seemingly innocuous term *‘moral 
person.”” 

In determining what happens when one describes another as a moral 
person, we must settle for less than a complete indication of ‘‘all the 
conditions of success which must be fulfilled if the (speech) act is to 
succeed.’*' In short, we are faced here with two tasks which are often 
confused. The first is to produce an operational definition of the term moral 
person and the second is to enumerate the causal factors which produce such 
persons. 

I would like to establish an operational definition of a moral person by 
considering the following five moral paradigms: Mahatma Ghandi, Gatama 
Siddhartha Buddha, Sister Therese, Jesus Christ, and Johnny Appleseed. 
Each of these individuals is an example of the sort of character most people 
would willingly and readily describe as that of a moral person. In the case of 
Ghandi, Sister Therese, Buddha and Christ, one is inclined to be quite 
solemn in affirming the remark of a colleague that such people are certainly 
paradigms of the idea of a moral person. Similarly, in the case of Johnny 
Appleseed I suspect that we might all be persuaded—though probably with 
much less solemnity—that Johnny Appleseed, too, was a moral person. 
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The intensity of the force with which we might describe a person as being 
moral has little or nothing to do with our initial characterization of that 
person as moral. Certainly part of the effect of our speech act in characteriz- 
ing a particular person as moral is that a certain illocutionary force is 
conveyed to our listeners. That is, in describing a person as good or moral we 
are commending the person.? Thus, although the genuine moral ex- 
travagance of the deeds of Ghandi, Buddha, Sister Therese and Christ may 
greatly exceed those attributed to Johnny Appleseed, no one is likely to 
quibble about the kindly Appleseed being described as a moral person. 

In describing Johnny as a moral person a speaker is commending Johnny 
in much the same way as one might commend each of the other four moral 
paradigms. However, presupposed by any act of commending is the idea 
that prior to the act, some criteria must be employed by which we recognize 
that the act of commendation is being made appropriately. Consequently, 
one must look into what there is about each of the five characters that would 
lead one to commend each similarly by referring to some common criteria. 
As mentioned above, it is not simply the extraordinary nature of a person’s 
deeds that makes one a candidate for the accolade *‘moral person.’’ Rather, 
we routinely find that much more is involved in the assessment by ordinary 
people of another person’s moral goodness. I believe that we can find all we 
need to know about the criteria to be employed in describing someone as a 
moral person by examining a brief account of the adventures of Johnny 
Appleseed. 

As you will recall Johnny somehow came to believe that his community 
would be a better place for all if there were more apple trees. Having reached 
his decision about the importance to people of having apple trees Johnny set 
about doing what he could to make the world the way he truly believed it 
should be. In short, Johnny tried to figure out how it is one ought to act or 
what rules of behavior one ought to follow and then, as a result of having 
reached this decision, he proceeded to act in accord with his decision. In 
observing that Johnny proceeded to act in accord with his decision because 
he determined his decision to be morally right, there is implied further the 
idea that Johnny had acquired a certain attitude toward behaving rightly, 
namely, an attitude of conviction.’ Similarly, in the case of each of the other 
four paradigms we commend these individuals because we believe they 
attempted to identify how one might act rightly rather than wrongly, and 
proceeded to act in accord with their decision just because they believed 
such actions or rules of behavior are right. 

If our definition of a moral person is to succeed, then it must not only 
indicate the operational characteristics essential to the appropriate employ- 
ment of the term moral person, but it must be possible, using these same 
characteristics, to exclude some individuals from the extension of the term. 
To illustrate that our operational definition of a moral person does indeed 
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preclude some individuals from legitimate description as moral persons, 
consider again a paradigm from the world of fiction, namely, the malevolent 
Count Dracula. Writers have generally led us to believe that Dracula reveled 
in doing evil. (If anyone doubts this point one need only stay up late some 
night and watch Bela Lugosi play the role of Dracula in the cinema classic by 
the same name.) To ‘‘revel’’ in doing evil we must assume that Dracula was 
somehow able to distinguish right behavior from wrong and then chose to act 
in accord with that which he determined was wrongful behavior (or else the 
idea of reveling in the practice would not make any sense at all).* Con- 
sequently, given such conditions no one is likely to mistake Dracula for a 
moral person or even want to reserve judgment about the matter. Far from 
being the sort of person we would commend for being moral, Dracula is a 
paradigm of the sort of person we would condemn for being immoral. 
Consider now a third example. Imagine a beautiful coed who is snobbish 
and inconsiderate of the needs and interests of those around her. As 
homecoming festivities approach she, a homecoming queen candidate, 
suddenly becomes gracious and seemingly concerned with the welfare of 
others. While her peers may be pleased with her new patterns of behavior, 
the question that arises in this case is whether or not they would now be 
inclined to describe the girl as a moral person. Perhaps the more generous 
among our number would be so kind. Nevertheless, there are no doubt many 
who would reserve judgment because as of yet they are not convinced that 
the girl, although acting in a socially acceptable way, is really committed to 
the idea that she should always try to do what is morally right and avoid what 
is morally wrong. A more classic instance of this sort of situation is 
exemplified in the case of Shakespeare’s Brutus, the killer of Caesar. 
Brutus, unlike the coed, is believed to have had a commendable past. 
Nevertheless, many people remain unsure of whether or not to count Brutus 
among the ranks of moral persons. They are unsure and argue about whether 
or not Brutus regarded his killing of Caesar as morally right or merely a 
socially expedient act. If Brutus pondered the moral appropriateness of the 
act and decided in good faith that Caesar’s assassination was morally right, 
then he would at least be a legitimate candidate for description as a moral 
person. If, on the other hand he thought the assassination was simply a 
matter of social expedience, then on moral terms he would be deserving of 
our general disapprobation. Dante, for example, makes the latter decision. 
He accuses Brutus of the most serious sin of all, betrayal of a friend. He 
places Brutus along with Judas Iscariot in the very depths of Hell.° The point 
to be made in all this is not whether or not the coed or Brutus are in fact moral 
or immoral, but rather what operational conditions must be fulfilled before 
ordinary people agree that a particular person may be described as moral. 
The criteria to be gleaned from the examples discussed above suggest that 
there are three conditions that must be met if one is to make felicitous use of 
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the term ‘‘moral person.’’ First, the speaker must believe that the agent in 
question attempts to distinguish morally right from morally wrong behavior 
or rules of behavior. Second, the speaker must believe that the agent, 
subsequent to making a decision about the moral rightness of an act or rule, 
attempts to behave in accordance with what he has determined to be right 
action or right rules of behavior. And thirdly, the speaker must believe that 
the agent in question has an attitude of conviction toward acting rightly 
rather than wrongly.° If a speaker describes another person as a moral person 
and yet does not believe that all three of the conditions above have been met 
we would be inclined to regard the speaker as talking loosely or being 
mistaken in his or her use of language or perhaps as uttering a deliberate 
falsehood. In any event, having determined a rough idea of what it is we 
mean when we descrbe another as a moral person, we are now in a position to 
elaborate and make more precise those concepts ordinarily associated with 
our commonsense notion of a moral person. 

To further illustrate the import of the criteria enumerated above, I would 
like to make a further distinction between the notion of a person’s having a 
moral stance and the notion of a person’s having the stance of a moralist. In 
so doing I hope to make more explicit just what it is that moral persons do. 
Consider first the notion of a person’s having a moral stance. 

A person is said to have a moral stance if it appears that the person has an 
especially intense regard for truth-seeking in matters of morality, that is, if 
the person senses an obligation to think seriously about determining right- 
ness in matters of morality. Discussing what I take to be a related point, Kant 
argues that, 


If we are to will actions for which reason by itself, prescribes an 


sé 


ought’’ to a rational yet sensuously affected, being, it is admittedly 
necessary that reason should have a power of infusing a feeling of 
pleasure or satisfaction in the fulfillment of duty . . . 


This much only is certain: the law is not valid for us because it interests 
us; the law interests us because it is valid for us as men in virtue of 
having sprung from our will as intelligence.’ 


Kant’s point here is that there must be something about the product of our 
moral decision-making process—a thought—which makes it important to us 
how we decide such matters and furthermore having made a decision that we 
feel a certain compulsion to act in accordance with it. Certainly such 
thoughts are important to us because we refer to them in determining how we 
should act in accord with those specific rules of behavior. But how is it, Kant 
asks, that we feel comfortable in acting in accord with those decisions and 
uncomfortable in not so acting? In other words, what causes that feeling to 
occur as it does? Kant goes on to note that regardless of what causes such 
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feelings, it is experientially self-evident to all moral agents that such feelings 
do in fact exist.* 

Rawls, too, postulates an essential role for a moral sense—namely, a 
sense of justice. According to Rawls if we are to account for why persons 
should care about establishing and maintaining the intensions which give 
rise to a system of fair practices then we must accept the idea that a sense of 
justice is genuinely determinable of such behavior.’ Similarly, Rawls is 
unable to account for the cause or special nature of our unique moral 
inclination, but he does offer some additional thoughts on the subject in the 
form of a rough criterion to be employed in identifying another as having a 
sense of justice. In his essay ‘‘Sense of Justice,’’ Rawls discusses a loosely 
knit psychological account of how a person might come to possess a genuine 
sense of justice. Of particular interest is Rawls’ criterion for identifying 
when it can be said that a person has a sense of justice. Rawls argues that if a 
person genuinely entertains or seriously enters into a discussion in which the 
topic is whether or not he or another person is justified in acting in accord- 
ance with, or contrary to specific rules of behavior, then such evidence is 
sufficient for concluding that such a person possesses a sense of justice. '° It 
is important to note here that unlike Hare, Rawls does not associate a sense of 
justice—that is, a particular moral sense—with the empirically determinate 
fact of the agent’s giving or being able to give logically consistent reasons 
for a particular conclusion.'' Rather, Rawls correctly identifies the sense of 
justice with the agent’s resolute interest in considering the moral appro- 
priateness of the reasons given for a particular action. '* The fact that humans 
do seem to respect and not simply understand the prescriptive force of moral 
judgments leads Professor Veatch to declare boldly that moral judgment 
must have an ontological referent external to the nature of humans.! 
Unfortunately, however, while I might applaud Veatch’s efforts to establish 
some sort of transcendental argument here, I think he fails to make his case. 
Even so, there is something very convincing about the fact noted by Veatch, 
Kant, Rawis and others, that human beings or certainly any humans we 
would commend for being moral, do take seriously the idea that one can 
make right or wrong decisions in matters of morality and that the point of 
such decisions is to infer prescriptions for morally right action. Thus, if we 
abandon Veatch’s argument that there must be ontological referents for 
correct moral judgments then with what are we left as grounds for conclud- 
ing that our moral judgments are necessarily accompanied by psycho- 
logically compelling obligatory force? 

Perhaps the question would be better put if instead of inquiring into what 
there is about the making of moral judgments that makes us seek out those 
decisions which are right, we ask, as does Sylvain Bromberger in discussing 
matters of scientific inference, how is it that we can come to avoid a feeling 
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of ignorance in such matters?'* Consider, for a moment, Bromberger’s idea 
of ‘*p-predicament.”’ 


. Someone is in a p-predicament with regard to a question q if and 
only if, given that person’s assumptions and knowledge, q must be 
sound, i.e., must have only true presuppositions (and hence have at 
least one correct answer), yet that person can think of no answer, can 
imagine no answer, can conjure up no answer, can invent no answer, 
can remember no answer to which, on his view there are no decisive 
objections. To cancel a p-predicament, less than a correct answer is 
required Any answer not known to be false will do, even if not known to 
be true.'° 


Thus, a sociologist, having observed a half dozen or so sociopaths may 
wonder how many sociopaths have actually existed during the course of 
natural history. The sociologist’s presuppositions no doubt include the 
following: my sensory abilities are playing no tricks on me, thus my 
experience of sociopaths actually occurred. The human community though 
unmanageably large for research purposes, is not entirely filled with 
sociopaths, thus the number of sociopaths is limited. And, finally, since the 
number of sociopaths is finite, it is not impossible—in any logical sense— 
for sociologists to count and thus know their number. As should be obvious 
from even the most cursory examination of these presuppositions, while 
each must be either true or false there may be no way for the sociologist to 
assure him or herself of the truth or falsity of even these fundamental 
presuppositions. Bromberger, in somewhat Popperian fashion,'® does not 
require that the presuppositions adopted must be known to be true but only 
that they must be regarded as true if scientists are to arrive at solutions that 
may justifiably remove the feeling of complete ignorance scientists sense 
when confronted with a characteristic p-predicament. As Bromberger points 
out, p-predicaments being what they are it is reasonable for the scientist to 
feel more epistemically secure, in the sense that one feels less ignorant, if he 
or she is able to do no more than establish a conjecture to which there 
presently exist no decisive objections of which one is aware. Thus, the 
scientist, or in the case above the sociologist, may construct a hypothesis to 
which there presently exist no decisive objections and use that as a theory in 
attempting to account for other aspects of social behavior. 

Even though the sociologist cannot be said to know"’ (in the strictest sense 
of the word) the number of sociopaths it would pointless for him not to 
proceed any further in the investigation of sociopaths because he admittedly 
cannot possess knowledge of something about which he must inevitably 
remain uncertain. Furthermore, most scientists would agree that if the 
sociologist very deliberately and deliberatively carried out the investigations 
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that led him to formulate the theory in question and if there were no decisive 
objections to the theory of which anyone was aware then one might expect 
and even encourage the sociologist to argue for the truth of those convictions 
and to proceed in his investigations as if the present theory were true. The 
point to be gleaned from this is that even in science the aim of the activity is 
not to apprehend true and eternal truths but simply assist people in explain- 
ing the world in such a way that it may become a bit easier for us all to 
maneuver about it. 

If an adequate justification for the practices of scientific inference can be 
found in such pragmatic considerations as noted immediately above, then 
perhaps we ought to seek the grounding of an adequate justification for the 
practices of moral inference in just such pragmatic considerations. '* Cer- 
tainly there seems no reason why one ought to demand greater epistemic 
certainty from claims about morality than from claims about matters of 
science. As J. J. Kupperman remarks, ‘*. . . it is no accident that we 
normally use ‘know’ in an ethical sense . . . It makes sense to speak of ethical 
knowledge, not only because in fact we do but also because some ethical 
judgements fulfill conditions which other kinds of judgements have to fulfill 
in order for us to speak.’’!? The point in our moral considerations seems to 
be to explain to ourselves ways in which we can explain that dimension of 
our world which consists of our relations to others, and, in such a way that 
we might readily move about it in a satisfactory and unobtrusive manner. Of 
course, one might ask what is it about human beings that makes them so 
inclined to move about the world more rather than less readily or move about 
it at all? But that is not a question that needs to concern us here since my only 
interest at the moment is to make explicit the ideas associated with our 
ordinary use of the term, moral person—more particularly in this case the 
ideas associated with persons we would describe as having a moral stance. 
Having a moral stance is an epistemic posture similar to that attributed to the 
scientist who remains intensely committed to the avoidance of error even 
when faced with a p-predicament. And, although I have not been able to 
describe the nature or cause of human’s caring about moral rightness any 
more than I have the scientist’s concern about avoiding error in theory 
construction, I think the above description of p-predicament situations does 
de-mystify the moral stance of those who have an epistemic stance as well as 
those who are scientists. Certainly it shows that there is nothing more 
mystifying about human beings caring to be right in matters of morality than 
in matters of science and, it indicates that humans may be just as mistaken 
about their moral decisions as about many of those they make in the realm of 
science. George Boole summed up what I take to be very nearly this same 
point by observing that, 
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It has . . . I think rightly been concluded that there is a moral faculty in 
our nature, not because we can understand the special instruments by 
which it works, as we connect the organ with the faculty of sight, nor 
upon the ground that men agree in the adoption of universal rules of 
conduct but because while in some form or other, the sentiment of 
moral approbation or disapprobation manifests itself in all [particularly 
our language] it tends whereever human progress is observable, where- 
ever society is not either stationary or hastening to decay, to attach itself 
to certain classes of actions, consentaneously, and after a manner 
indicative both of permanency and law. Always and everywhere the 
manifestation of order affords a presumption not measurable indeed, 
but real, of the fulfillment of an end or purpose.”° 


To summarize, when speaking of a person as having a moral stance, the 
speaker implies that he believes first, that the person in question cares about 
avoiding substantive moral error when identifying right actions and rules of 
behavior and second, that the person cares about acting in accordance with 
those decisions. Implicit in this characterization we find a third considera- 
tion. To act in accord with a decision one must know something about what 
counts as a decision and how it is one goes about making decisions. A 
complete dolt, even though he causes no trouble and seems to act kindly 
toward others, may be considered ‘‘nice’’ or ‘‘pleasant’’ but he is not the 
sort of person we would ordinarily describe as one who has a moral stance. 
Thus, the third consideration is that the speaker must believe that the person 
he is describing as having a moral stance must be the sort of person he also 
believes possesses certain skills of ratiocination which he employs to avoid 
or minimize the possibility of committing substantive moral error. 

Contrast now the idea of having a moral stance with the notions one 
associates with hearing another described as having the stance of a moralist. 
Having the stance of a moralist is the second notion commonly entailed by 
our ordinary sense of the more general term, moral person. In considering 
what one might have in mind in describing another as having the stance of a 
moralist, images of a nineteenth-century fire-and-brimstone preacher come 
immediately to mind. In describing a person as having the stance of a 
moralist one suggests about that person that he, like the fire-and-brimstone 
preacher, has an intense commitment to the truth of a specific set of moral 
dictates. And, since the dictates are believed to be free of error, they are held 
to be free of error for all people relevantly similar to the agent the moralist 
has in mind when forming or accepting the dictates. Thus a moralist has a 
commitment solely in accordance with a determinate set of moral standards 
whereas one who has a moral stance has a commitment more generally to 
acting rightly rather than wrongly in each specific case as it arises. Further- 
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more, one who has a moral stance has a commitment of figuring out 
principles appropriate to moral matters whereas the moralist is content to 
accept such principles as a given. In other words, what we call a moral 
person is not just a moralist who recites explicit moral maxims but a person 
of principled thinking and action as well. 

Imagine a person describable only as one who has the stance of a moralist. 
Certainly no one would believe that in observing such a person, one had 
reason to believe the person cares about acting in accord with the rules he 
recites or cares that such rules are, in fact, morally right. We know only that 
he proclaims them to be so and not that he has reached any conclusions about 
the authenticity of the moral rules as a result of employing some inferential 
process. Consequently, we would not be in a position, properly speaking, to 
commend such a person for being moral. On the other hand, imagine a 
person who cares about acting rightly, and who spends a great deal of time 
thinking about such things. Imagine, too, that this person is committed to the 
idea that he ought to act in accord with his decisions about right action. In 
short, imagine a person describable only as one who has a moral stance. 
Suppose that this person never completed his ratiocinations. Never feeling 
secure that any moral decision could be reached with epistemic certainty, 
this person reserves judgment on all matters of morality. Now certainly no 
observer of such a peculiar person could ever be justified in commending the 
person for being moral. If the person never reached a moral decision 
prescribing particular behavior (other than perhaps his decision to reserve 
judgment about matters of which he could not be completely certain, but this 
would be a most peculiar situation indeed), then an observer would justifi- 
ably remain skeptical about the agent’s moral standing. There would be 
every reason to doubt the agent’s willingness or even ability to realize 
anything about either the relation between thought and social action or the 
prescriptive nature presupposed by all who take seriously their cogitations 
about matters of morality.*' 

In short, to correctly commend another for being a moral person, one must 
have substantial reason to believe that the agent in question attempts, and 
thus cares about, distinctions made about matters of moral rightness. If one 
had evidence only to the effect that the agent in question had a moral stance, 
but did not as yet appear to espouse any moral doctrine, then one might feel 
constrained in commending such a person for being moral. Thus, having a 
moral stance as well as having the stance of a moralist both seem to be 
semantically relevant conditions which if fulfilled, would legitimate de- 
scribing a person as moral. 

I hope that in the discussion above I have been able to show that determin- 
ing a sense for the expression moral person is easily within our means. | 
hope, too, that empirical researchers might initiate further empirical re- 
search verifying my selection of paradigms and thus substantiate further my 
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claims about the notion of moral person. Finally, as the expression moral 
person becomes less opaque to social theorists and philosophers we can 
expect that future theory will be constructed which will genuinely address 
the problems, and moral sensibilities of the intended general community. 
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Introduction 


It is well known that education is an essential tool in the development of a 
society. Some hold that it must play an effective role if a state is to develop 
successfully. Even casual observation demonstrates that nations with strong 
educational systems appear to advance more rapidly and are economically 
and socially ahead of those that realize the importance of education later in 
their development. In recent decades educational development has gained 
momentum throughout the world, stimulated by the interests of leaders in 
newly developing and emerging nations and such international efforts as 
those mounted by UNESCO. The Arab States of the Gulf region are no 
exception to this movement. 

It should be mentioned that the ‘*‘Gulf’’ referred to is that body of water 
separating Iran and Saudi Arabia and entered through the Straits of Hormuz. 
It is frequently called the ‘Persian Gulf’’ in the maps and papers of the West, 
but is known throughout the Arab world as the ‘*Arab Gulf.’’ A simple 
examination of a current map of the region reveals that the western edge of 
the Gulf washes on the following nations: The United Arab Emirates, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq, with Bahrain being an island state off the coast 
of Saudi Arabia and Oman being a sultanate on the southeast corner of the 
Arabian Peninsula. With the exception of Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Oman, 
each of these states has emerged from ‘‘protectorate’’ status since World 
War II, the most recent being the United Arab Emirates. These seven states 
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represent a single geographic area in which striking demographic, ideologi- 
cal, religious, social and cultural similarities are readily observable. There is 
a ‘‘continuousness’’ that persists among the peoples and interests of these 
states, a condition that encourages joint efforts. 

The world at large has become more aware of these states since the oil 
crisis of 1973 by virtue of the increasingly important role of the Gulf region 
in world economy. These same factors have impressed on the leaders of the 
Arab States that border the Gulf the need for a rapid educational advance- 
ment, especially along scientific and technological lines. An increasing pace 
of development brought with it a host of complex and inter-related problems 
touching all aspects of life in the Gulf States, political, social, economic, 
technological, and, not the least, educational. As a measure of the im- 
portance the leaders assign to the complexity, utmost attention has been 
focused on education so as to dispatch other issues effectively. Evidence of 
this commitment to the central role of education can be found in the large 
budgetary provisions regularly made for educational services in each of the 
States. 

A further and perhaps preeminent evidence of this commitment is the 
nearly unprecedented joint effort undertaken by the seven states. In the early 
part of 1976, the ministers of education of all the Arab states bordering onthe 
Gulf met in a conference to consider ways and means whereby a coordinated 
approach to education at all levels might be developed. The establishment, 
within a few months, of the Arab Bureau of Education for the Gulf States 
(ABEGS) was the result of this conference. It represents one of the most 
significant steps in the educational development activities of the region, and 
offers potential for a great contribution to the growth of each cooperating 
state and the well-being of their peoples. 


The ABEGS Development 


The similarities across the seven states suggested to their leaders that the 
complex problems each faced were in a large measure of the same type, even 
though local conditions imposed modest degrees of variance. It seemed 
reasonable to decide that such problems, especially in the realm of educa- 
tion, might be better engaged and treated through programs characterized by 
coordination and cooperation, thereby accruing to the mutual benefit of all 
seven. Another operative factor which contributed to the formation of the 
Arab Bureau of Education for the Gulf States was the recognition of a 
common need for the services of a specialized agency that could be entrusted 
with the task of complementing and supplementing the efforts made by each 
state at the local level. Individuals and agencies foreign to the special 
conditions existing in the Arab Gulf States have been for so long the source 
of ‘‘expertise’’ that the desire to develop an indigenous pool of experts is 
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clearly both understandable and admirable. Such attitudes and con- 
siderations, coupled with the willingness to pool resources for the enhance- 
ment of education in the region, proved to be convincing, and the bureau was 
established. 
Seven goals give direction and bring cohesion to the operations of the 
bureau. The charge is to accomplish the following: 
1. Tocoordinate, integrate and unify all aspects of education on all levels 
in the member states. 
. To build up and develop all aspects of education. 
3. To improve the Arab Islamic image of the region and to strengthen 
cultural ties. 
. To reinforce the unity of its peoples. 
5. To establish the system of education on a firm scientific basis with 
clearly stated goals. 
. To create joint educational centers and organizations. 
7. To coordinate the efforts of member states in the fields of science. 


The bureau’s responsibilities, then, include the customary coordinative 
assignments, but with several special features. It is clear from the formal 
goal statements that improvement of educational programs and services is 
the intent rather than some measure of economic efficiency. Additionally, a 


concern for the preservation and enhancement of religious and cultural 
values is apparent, as well as the development of bureau-operated, hence 
multi-national, institutions. The directions given the bureau, then, are 
indeed broad and encompassing. 

The major policy-making body and, consequently, the unit that serves ina 
governing role is called the General Assembly. It is comprised of the 
ministers of education of the member states. Meeting annually, the General 
Assembly receives and reviews reports of activities and progress. The more 
nearly ‘‘operating board’’ of the ABEGS is known as the Executive Council. 
It is comprised of the deputy ministers or undersecretaries of education of the 
member states, and plays a pivotal role in the activities of the bureau through 
recommending the selection of projects and activities to the General Assem- 
bly and then supervising their conduct. 

The operating unit of ABEGS is the General Administration, located in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. The chief operating executive, the Director General, 
presides over this unit and serves as the driving force behind the program 
developments as well as the management of the day-to-day operations of the 
bureau. He is responsible directly to the General Assembly and the Execu- 
tive Council for the success of the bureau. Among his responsibilities are the 
supervision of all units of the bureau, nominating leadership personnel, and 
managing the bienniel budget ($100,000,000.00 this biennium). His posi- 
tion, therefore, is the most critically important in the organization; indeed, it 
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is the key to the bureau’s progress. The central staff includes a deputy 
director general and heads of three departments, the Departments of Educa- 
tion, Culture and Science, plus a clerical staff that numbers sixty people. 

Three additional units complete the organization of the bureau. The Arab 
Center for Educational Research, located in Kuwait, is part of the organiza- 
tion of the bureau. It is charged with the objective of gathering research on all 
educational topics and encouraging the development of education on a 
scientific basis in all member states. It is led by a director and a staff of 
twenty-five people. The second additional unit is an advisory body to the 
bureau called the Council on Higher Education. This council meets from 
time to time to propose ways to assist the coordination and integration of the 
universities and other institutions of higher education in the region. The third 
additional unit is the Project Office of the Arab Gulf University, located in 
Bahrain. As the name implies, this unit is responsible for the supervision of 
the building of the Arab Gulf University, one of the most exciting activities 
of ABEGS. 

The organization of the bureau is depicted below: 
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Bureau Programs and Activities 


In the six years of its operation, the bureau has been remarkably success- 
ful in mounting projects and activities designed to achieve its goals. They are 
reported briefly below according to the functional divisions of the bureau. 

Education Programs. The general objective of projects related directly to 
the field of education was to obtain reliable information descriptive of the 
educational process in the member states and then to develop programs and 
projects at the grass-roots level aimed at treating the problems faced in those 
states. To this end, a comparative study of descriptive data in the field of 
education was initiated. It enabled the conducting of an examination of 
growth trends in the member states. Furthermore, the educational planning 
processes utilized in the member states were studied so as to assist in the 
development of an integrated program of education throughout the region. 
Evaluations of specific curricula in member states were also conducted for 
the purpose of moving toward a unified approach. Each state operates 
through a central curriculum department at the national level, so a study of 
the organization and operation of those departments was initiated. 

A number of other studies and activities were also initiated to move the 
programs of the member states in the direction of the goal. For instance, the 
availability and utilization of teaching aids throughout the membership were 
reviewed, the status and extent of education outside the school (e.g., adult 
literacy programs) was examined, training sessions for staff of the member 
states involved in planning were conducted, a cooperative support program 
for research related to educational thought in Arab culture was established, 
and exchanges of students and teachers were arranged. 

A major portion of the work of the bureau, as might well be imagined, was 
achieved through education-related activities such as the nine identified 
above. Additional projects in this same realm initiated and/or completed 
within the past year (1982) include the following: a symposium on education 
of the handicapped, a symposium on vocational education, studies of the 
equivalence of university degrees, definitions of academic ranks, and facul- 
ty promotion policies. It is clear that the bureau is actively engaged in a 
multiple approach to promoting the development of a coordinated system of 
education among the member states. 

Cultural Activities. Cultural activities of the bureau have been directed by 
objectives that aim at developing a general Arab cultural strategy. Con- 
sequently, programs focused on the studying of current trends, identifying 
obstructive problems, and suggesting solutions that assist in achieving the 
objective. For example, the bureau has encouraged exchanging books and 
publications of a cultural nature with foreign institutions and organizations 
and thus both introducing Arab culture to other peoples and benefiting from 
the publications of those countries. In addition, special ‘*cultural emphasis 
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weeks’’ have been held in Arab Gulf countries to educate their people better 
on their own culture and heritage. Such cultural weeks have also been 
organized and conducted outside the region to contribute to a better un- 
derstanding of Arab culture in the non-Arab world. An example of such 
activity was the Cultural Week held recently in Paris in which the bureau was 
an active participant. The bureau also publishes an educational and cultural 
journal, ‘*‘Risalat Al-Khaleej Al-Arabi,’’ on a regular basis, and encourages 
the improvement of the teaching of the Arabic language to non-Arabs. 
Beginning in 1982, the bureau has participated in the operation of Haj and 
Boy Scout camps as a regular and annual part of its cultural activities. 

Science Activities. The bureau was not deeply involved in science-related 
activities during the first four or five years of its operation. To offset this 
condition, the Department of Science was created in 1981 and a well- 
qualified director appointed. Activities in the natural and applied sciences 
were assigned to the new department, and it was charged with the 
responsibility of intensifying and expanding programs and projects designed 
to advance and coordinate cooperative activities in the sciences with special 
emphasis on research. Among the programs developed were an International 
Conference on Mathematics and the initiation of efforts to coordinate re- 
searches on energy, water, and harnessing the desert. The publication of a 
new refereed science journal is also projected for the near future. Its first 
issue is scheduled for the spring of 1983 and will include twenty selected 
research articles. It is expected that science activities will play an in- 
creasingly important role in the work of the bureau. 

Other Activities of Note. One of the major activities of the ABEGS has 
been the establishing of a multi-national university. The Arab Gulf Universi- 
ty opened to its students (in medical studies) in 1982 as a truly unique 
institution of higher education. It is located in Bahrain as a new free-standing 
institution that is not an arm of any other existing university in the region. 
The University is intended to serve students and faculty from the member 
states of ABEGS and is financed cooperatively by the same seven states. The 
establishment of the Arab Gulf University, operated as it is through the 
bureau, appears to be without parallel in contemporary history. In order to 
supervise the establishment of the university, the bureau set up a Project 
Office in Bahrain as its on-site agent. 

A unit on higher education, called the Council on Higher Education, has 
also been recently established by the bureau. It has been charged with the 
responsibility of coordinating the higher education efforts among the exist- 
ing universities in the seven states. To that end, the bureau conducted a 
symposium in early 1982 around the theme, *‘Thoughts in Higher Educa- 
tion.’’ The symposium, which met with much success, was attended by the 
presidents, rectors, and chancellors of all seventeen universities in the Gulf 
states as well as the ministers of planning and industry of the member states. 
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It is anticipated that through such efforts as these, the development of higher 
education in the region will be significantly enhanced. 

The central staff of the bureau, under the leadership of the director 
general, is responsible for planning and operating these many seminars, 
symposia, and conferences. In addition, it has called upon the services of 
experts and specialized agencies throughout the world when needed ex- 
pertise is not locally available. It has also maintained close contact with 
UNESCO and other international organizations as the occasions presented 
themselves. The general administration of the bureau has, quite clearly, 
contributed significantly to the achievement of the goals for which it was 
established. 


Conclusion 


The enhancement of educational development in the seven Arab states of 
the Gulf region has been stimulated by the Arab Bureau of Education for the 
Gulf States. During its brief existence, it has focused attention on problems 
and issues at each level in the educational ladder through information 
gathering and disseminating activities. It has launched a multi-national 
university. And it has directed the attention of the leaders of the cooperating 
states to their planning activities. Although it may be too soon to determine 
the degree of success the bureau has achieved with certainty, it certainly is 
not too soon to note that its beginning has been suspicious indeed. If it 
continues to make progress such as already has been achieved, its contribu- 
tion to the region will be nothing less than monumental. 





Book Reviews 


The Dancing Wu Li Masters: 
An Overview of the New Physics Reviewed by: 


Gary Zukav James W. Howard 
New York: William Morrow and College of Education 
Company, Inc., 1979 Central State University 
pp. 352, $5.95 paper Edmond, OK 73034 


The Dancing Wu Li Masters is a discourse for laymen concerning the 
nature of the science of quantum mechanics. Zukav’s book was a winner of 
the 1980 American Book Award (TABA) prize for science, based upon a 
readable presentation of a dry and difficult subject. It is also a chronology of 
the events that have led us to the verge of the annihilation of the human race 
in a century’s time. The ‘‘new’’ physics of quantum mechanics is dis- 
tinguished from the older Newtonian variety by the fact that Newtonian 
physics does not apply in the sub-atomic realm. Zukav, intrigued by the 
notion that modern physics is intimately related to philosophy, is committed 
to sharing his feelings with others. 

The real impetus for writing his book came during the author’s visit to the 
Esalen Institute in Northern California for a conference on physics. One of 
his acquaintances at the conference, Tai ‘chi master Al Huang, explained to 
him that in Taiwan physics was referred to as ‘Wu Li’’ or patterns of organic 
energy. This is in respect to the fact that matter and energy exist at the same 
instant in the sub-atomic realm. It was this relationship that fascinated Zukav 
and brought about his inquiry into the metaphysical nature of quantum 
mechanics. He believes quantum mechanics and philosophy are intimately 
related because both seek to discern the ultimate essence of reality. For 
example, mathematicians speak of probability waves or a tendency for 
events in physical science to occur. Philosophy, based on Aristotle, dis- 
cusses the phenomenon of ‘‘potentia’’ (or a state of being) between hypothe- 
sis and reality. In quantum mechanics, Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle 
underscores the fact that physicists are bound to their perceptions and will 
never observe the sub-atomic realm objectively. Similarly, the realists tell us 
that we are doomed to a subjective view of reality and must rely on a 
subjective interpretation. It is the language of the physicist and the philoso- 
pher that are different, one using mathematics, the other intuition. 

Zukav laments there are those in the communities of science on the one 
hand and philosophy on the other, that question the merits of the search for 
reality. The skeptical scientist is portrayed as regarding the metaphysical 
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nature of the inquiry as the foolish curiosity of cloistered intellectuals. The 
practical among the philosophers impugn the quest as the nonsense of 
ivory-towered idealists. (Morris and Pai) A certain number from both camps 
are of a more pragmatic bent. Zukav does make a distinction between two 
types of mental orientations that influence our comfort or discomfort with 
understanding the nature of quantum mechanics, namely the scientific mind 
(left hemisphere) and the liberal arts mind (right hemisphere). 

The search for the irreducible elements of which our world is made is long 
attributed to the ancient Greeks. They speculated that the basic components 
of reality were simply earth, air, fire, and water. It was Democritus who 
proposed that everything is made up of tiny pieces of matter called ‘‘atoms’’ 
or building blocks. This ancient theory, while naive, is quite remarkable in 
its intuitive grasp. Modern sub-atomic theory has pointed out this naivete by 
dividing the atom in seemingly endless fashion. Now, speculation is that 
there exists a natural essence of which all substance is made, bringing us 
back to the ancient Greeks. The natural essence that the modern physicists 
speak of is congealed energy. (Morris and Pai) 

Morris and Pai, writing in Philosophy and the American School, and 
Zukav defend the study of metaphysics as important for mankind. Morris 
and Pai make the suggestion that the real aim of education is to ferret out the 
answers to the metaphysical nature of existence. Namely, if we know what is 
real, then we are capable of knowing what to teach. Zukav shares his 
thoughts from the point of view of being a seeker after knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake. He is thrilled with the ‘‘sheer enchantment’’ of the 
beauty of modern physics. 

The three basic questions of philosophy have always been: |. What is 
real? 2. What is true? and 3. What is good? (Morris and Pai) The branch of 
philosophy that deals with the question of the nature of reality is called 
metaphysics. Since quantum mechanics also deals in the ultimate essence of 
reality, it is related to metaphysics. We get our word ‘‘metaphysics’’ from 
the Greek meta, meaning beyond. It seems that Aristotle left his final 
musings upon reality to the appendix of one of his writings on physics, hence 
‘*metaphysics.’’ Could it be that, after much analytical thought applied to 
physics, he relaxed and allowed the right side of his brain to consider the 
same problems? Quantum mechanics and metaphysics are intimately related 
and are, in fact, synonymous. 

Wu Li Masters are physicists who ‘‘dance’’ with reality, according to 
Zukav, in an attempt to understand the makeup of matter. The dance 
becomes complicated by the fact that matter is changing constantly in form 
from energy to matter, then to energy again. Because inquiry into the 
sub-atomic realm is so unyielding, there are those who feel consideration 
should be given to more practical concerns. Others, aware of the very 
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difficult aspects of the metaphysical inquiry, are still convinced it should be 


addressed. 
Reference 


Morris, Van Cleve and Young Pai, Philosophy and the American School: An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Education, Houghton Mifflin Co., 


Boston, 1976. 
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On Being a Teacher Reviewed by: 


Jonathan Kozol Joseph L. DeVitis 

New York: Continuum, 1981 School of Education 

pp. 117, $12.95 University of Tennessee 
Martin, TN 38238 


This latest primer on strategies for pedagogic change by the author of 
Death at an Early Age, Free Schools, and The Night Is Dark and I Am Far 
from Home is intended to show parents and teachers how to ‘‘desanctify the 
public school itself as a seemingly immutable sanctuary of some of the most 
conservative values of the social order.’’ It also generates practical tactics 
for grass-roots organization of their collective strength. The latter offering is 
sometimes helpful, particularly for beginning teachers who seek both to 
survive in their profession and to alter some of its more repressive features. 
However, as educational philosopher, Kozol tends to recapitulate his earlier 
work in a fashion which emphasizes assertion rather than analysis. 

Unlike the more unobtrusive negative thinker who sheds light but does not 
blind us by it, Kozol dons the garb of dispenser of truth in such chapters as 
**Extreme Ideas’’ and ‘* Disobedience Instruction.’’ Kozol can be passionate 
in his beliefs and has a perfect right to take a stand in their defense. 
Unfortunately, he would rather posture than argue; and he does so in rather 
condescending tones. Though he is mindful of the potential hidden curricu- 
lum in any ‘‘free market of ideas,’’ Kozol comes perilously close to per- 
petrating the kind of counter-indoctrination which he warns against: 


Students by now have come to be anesthetized to counter-sloganeering. 
The words grow wearisome to the students before long. The teacher’s 
views . . . cease to be catalytic in their provocations and become instead 
a tedious catalogue of shopwern phrases which, at best, may hypnotize 
but, more frequently, serve only to sedate. 


(If one has read the author’s previous books, he may well feel that he is 
sleepwalking through this one without missing a trick.) Kozol seems on 
safer ground when advising teachers to employ the very words of public 
school heroes to evidence the injustices and inequities in American life, 
e.g., Lincoln’s racist views and Horace Mann’s defense of social stratifica- 
tion. 


Yet even as he derides the liberal’s penchant to search for *‘conspiracy”’ 
where none can be found, Kozol himself believes that schools exist to *‘lead 
us to conceive an evil ‘differential’ in the worth of human life, depending on 
whether that life is white, American, Nordic, Western European, or 
whether—in contrast—it is . . . ‘not like our own.’ ’’ He assumes that 
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schools play a leading part in a plot against humanity when, on closer 
inspection, it might well be that they simply reflect and transmit the already 
established characteristics of a larger social structure. The question of 
intentionality, i.e., whether educators consciously commit maleficence, is 
also affirmed without submitting the matter to rigorous proof or analysis. 
Isolated cases notwithstanding, it would seem to be difficult to demonstrate, 
within the welter of competing interest groups and institutions, that educa- 
tors are generally aware of any such complicity, if, indeed, it does exist. Is it 
not possible that they might gravitate willy-nilly to their roles as con- 
servators of the status quo? If this scenario is more often the case, it does not 
absolve schoolmen of responsibility; but neither does it shackle them with an 
a priori burden of proof, as Kozol would have it. 

On the issue of organizing for change, Kozol is more sober and in- 
structive. He speaks, in incremental terms, of constructing bases of trust and 
friendship among parents, teachers, and students. Contrary to some recent 
romantic critics of public schools, he acknowledges the need for teaching 
basic skills as a matter of student survival and as an assurance to parents that 
he is not ready to abdicate pedagogic responsibility. Nor is he willing to 
discount the effect of teacher unions, which he describes as an ‘‘immensely 
valuable force for ethical and social change.’’ Kozol also affords educators 
some specific counsel on such legal subjects as protection of academic 
freedom and safeguarding the rights of students. The appendix of the book is 
invaluable as a resource for leads, contacts, and publications devoted to 
social and educational change. 

Thus, as a manual for reform tactics, On Being a Teacher can offer the 
idealistic teacher sound support for building a new social order. As a source 
of principles and methods for building a comprehensive pedagogy, it is 
neither new nor systematically sound. It lacks the pathos of Death at an 
Early Age and the poignancy of The Night is Dark and rehashes in tired form 
many of the once vibrant contributions of Free Schools. Perhaps On Being a 
Teacher falls short of its philosophic purpose because it fails, most of all, to 
examine its own presuppositions. Ironically, Kozol would have teachers and 
parents, as social critics, take nothing for granted except the baselessness of 
some of his major claims about education. 
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History of Education in Reviewed by: 
America, Third Edition 
Dalton B. Curtis, Jr. 
John D. Pulliam College of Education 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles Southeast Missouri State University 
E. Merrill, 1982 Cape Girardeau, MO 63701 
xii + 272 pp.; $10.95 paper 


In this latest edition of his overview of American educational history, 
John Pulliam continues to provide a service to the student of education. He 
has added a section to each chapter entitled ‘‘Then to Now’’ which relates 
the historical events to current educational problems and has added two new 
chapters, one dealing with contemporary issues in education and another 
with the future of education. Time lines at the beginning of each chapter 
have replaced the lists of *‘Significant Dates,’’ thus giving the reader a 
clearer picture of the events in a particular period. As with the earlier 
editions, this book has the advantages of both an outline and a textbook. The 
topical organization identifies significant persons, events, movements, and 
institutions. The succinctly written narrative flows smoothly from one topic 
to another, and the interpretation of the material places it within the larger 
historical context. 

Each chapter begins with an explanation of the social, political, and 
economic conditions of the period under consideration. Within this setting, 
Pulliam describes the educational developments, often providing interesting 
and persuasive treatments of the events and the people involved in them. His 
portrayals of education in colonial New England, European influences on 
nineteenth-century American education, the schools of psychology and their 
theories of learning, and educational leaders in each period are particularly 
insightful. Some other sections, however, could be strengthened. For ex- 
ample, in the chapter entitled *‘European Heritage and Colonial Influence on 
American Education’’ a clearer connection could be made between the ideas 
of both the Renaissance and Reformation and the educational practices in the 
New World. 

The traditional interpretation in this work and its previous editions empha- 
sizes consensus in the history of American education rather than conflict. 
There is no hint, for instance, of the power struggles over consolidation of 
rural schools and the establishment of urban school systems. Although the 
description of the schools of psychology is cogent, the author does not 
mention the disagreements between philosophical and experimental psy- 
chologists, or the criticisms of the child-study movement by experimental 
psychologists. The most notable exception to the consensus theme is the 
chapter on controversial issues in education, a topic previously presented as 
a section within a chapter. Pulliam offers a thoughtful and objective discus- 
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sion of the litigation over educational problems, the criticisms of schooling, 
and the demands for accountability that have caused so much turmoil in 
American education during the past quarter century. 

An unusual feature, included in the book for the first time, is the final 
chapter, *‘From Now to Then: Education in the Future.’’ Reflecting the view 
of the history of education first expressed almost thirty-five years ago by 
Archibald Anderson, R. Freeman Butts, Claud Eggertsen, and others, 
Pulliam persuasively argues that history helps to explain human ex- 
pectations, actions, and their consequences. He also contends that it can be 
used to analyze forces and trends in the culture as a means of anticipating the 
future. He cautions, however, that it is a mistake to assume that the future 
will be merely a linear projection of the present. Indeed, he believes that the 
events of the past indicate that we should be prepared for any eventuality. 
Thus the bulk of this chapter is devoted to a description of the futures 
movement, its implications for education, and the means of educating for the 
future. In the concluding paragraph, Pulliam returns to the question of the 
uses of history. He strongly reiterates his point that an understanding of the 
past is necessary for dealing with the present, preparing for the future, and, 
ultimately, for improving the human condition. 

From the opening pages, it is apparent that Pulliam wrote this book with 
the student of education in mind. The simple and direct style clearly presents 
the significant events in the history of American education. In addition to the 
time lines and ‘‘Then to Now”’ sections, there is a glossary, an index, and 
both chapter bibliographies and an annotated general bibliography. 
Although many significant works are included in the author’s sources, there 
are some curious omissions. The general bibliography, for example, con- 
tains Lawrence Cremin’s The Wonderful World of Ellwood Patterson Cub- 
berly and Public Education, but it does not have his American Education: 
The Colonial Experience and American Education: The National Experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, the lists of suggested readings are very helpful. 

Like the other editions, the concise nature of this volume makes it most 
useful as a supplementary textbook. In an undergraduate foundations of 
education course or a graduate issues in education course, it would enhance 
the students’ understanding of the origins of the current educational situa- 
tion. As the author again modestly notes, this book also may be valuable to 
those graduate students in education not majoring in the foundations fields 
who are preparing to write preliminary or general examinations. In all of 
these instances, students may begin to develop a comprehensive view of 
education in America by reflecting upon Pulliam’s notion that the present 
and the possibilities of the future are best understood from the perspective of 
the past. 
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